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■ CHAPTER 
Introduction 

Statement of Heed 

The trend of the eighties appears to be ever larger populations of 
females returning to higher education. Female heads of household responsible 
for the supnort of their families are attending school to receive the formal 
education and experiences necessary for successful competition in a tight labor 
market. Many of these females are now making inroads into traditionally male 
areas, primarily in technical specialties. 

Many of the females enrolling in college, vocational training schools, 
and other post-secondary technical training programs are low income which, in 
this study, will be operationally defined either as meeting the federal guide- 
lines established by the Office of Management and Budget for low income familie 
or receiving financial aid. As a group, these low income head of household 
women must overcome two sigwif icant , and in some cases prohibitive, barriers — 
sex discrimination and a lack of economic or personal resources with x/nich to 
achieve their educational objectives. In spite of these formidable barriers, 
many of these women are successful in reaching their educational objectives — th 
completion of technical training, which is operationally defined as earning an 
A.S., A.A.S., certificate of completion, or just enough course work to enable 
them to define themselves as having met their personal goal. 

Career choice is often a difficult process, asnecially for individuals 
whose onnortunities in the past have been limited by financial constraints, 
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family responsibilities , or discrimination. Women who have been out of the 
work force for a number of years due to family responsibilities and/or finan- 
cial restrictions are now returning to education in ever increasing numbers, 
with the hope of learning the skills and earning the degrees that will enable 
them to earn a living to support themselves and their families. These usu- 
ally older, low income, head of household women bring with them special needs 
and special strengths. They also bring with them a special hope for college 
administrators—as enrollment of the traditional young male student is declin- 
ing (Unger, 1980:36) the displaced homemaker creates a new and growing market 
for community college services. 

In the late 70 f s, it was estimated that between 3 and 4 million displaced 
homemakers with no children under age 18 lived in the United States (Vinick, 
1979:10). Between 1950 and 1975, widows increased 41% (to 10,000,000) divor- 
cees increased 166% (to 4,000,000) and 2,000,000 women were separated. 

The rise in the number of displaced homemakers has coincided with an 
increase in the number of women enrolling in technical programs. The 1976 
Vocational Education Amendments with regard to equal access have been success- 
ful in increasing the number of female students in non-traditional areas. In 
all technical education programs combined, enrollment increased 99% from 
1976 to 1977, (from 44,135 to 88,069). In electronic occupations alone, 
enrollment has increased 103% (Vinick, 1979:257). These two trends combine 
to produce an expected increase in the number of displaced homemakers in tech- 

ical education. f < 

Of primary interest to educators who provide technical training to these 
women is the question: T-That characteristics most enable disadvantaged women 
(including displaced homemakers) to succeed in technical training? The pur- 
pose of this project is to design a Comprehensive Assessment and Support Sys- 
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tern for low income head of household women to identify women who have the 
potential to do well in, or will need special support in technical training pro 
grams in San Antonio in general, and San Antonio College in particular. The 
goal is to reduce the waste of human time and potential, and institutional 
time and dollars by reducing the fall-out rate of low income head of household 
women. In order to effectively address these new developments, a number of 
SDecialized counseling strategies, testing procedures, and other forms of assis 
tance are needed to support disadvantaged students, especially low income head 
of household women, who enter technical training. 
Objectives 

O bjective 1 ; Examine and identify the employment program characteristics of 
four local public and private sector employers according to: (a) assessment 
instruments, (b) interviewing techniques and rating criteria, (c) selection/ 
elimination procedures, and (d) employment advancement criteria. 

A survey of local private and public sector employment programs will 
determine what criteria are currently utilized to select disadvantaged xjoraen 
for employment and promotion in technical areas. Due to the recent local 
growth in employment possibilities in the electronics, computer programmer, 
and drafting (including computer-assisted graphics) fields, these three 
technical areas were central to the investigation. 

Objective 2: Review various literature and identify the characteristics of 
disadvantaged students enrolled in electronics, drafting and computer sciences 
according to the use of: (a) assessment instruments, (b) selection/elimi- 
nation processess, (c) employ ability skills development, and (d) financial and 
academic assistance in collegiate settings. 

In order to determine which factors have been shown in the past to enable 
low income head of household women and other disadvantaged students to comolete 
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technical training programs, a survey of the literature will be conducted, 
reports of studies previously completed on disadvantaged students should 
indicate a number of factors that have been found to influence success in 
education in general, and technical education and employment for females 
in particular. 

Objective 3 : Analyze all findings, draw conclusions, and design a Comre- 
hensive Assessment/Support System (CASS) profile considered criteria to suc- 
cessful program completion. 

Upon completion of the literature review and employment program inter- 
views, a test battery will be designed to assess low income head of household 
women on significant variables. Standard personnel, personality, and achieve- 
ment/aptitude tests were investigated to determine the best selections. To 
assess those factors not appropriately covered within the battery, an addi- 
tional instrument has been constructed. 

After identification of the characteristics most vital to success of low 
income head of household females in technical programs, a support system has 
been constructed to address any weaknesses these females may possess. Many 
support services are currently operational within the institution, but lacking 
is a clear, systematic and coherent whole designed specifically with this popu« 
lation in mind. Such services as day care; peer tutoring, counseling and 
support groups; formal tutoring; financial aid and others exist throughout the 
campus. However, a system to better utilize these and other services was 
developed through research findings and input of disadvantaged women in the 
study. 

Objective 4: Subsequent to final analysis of all data, identify and assess 
low income women for enrollment in one of the three technical programs, elec- 
tronics, drafting or computer programming, using the CASS' prof ile. 

10 
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When the design of the comprehensive assessment and support system (CASS) 
has been completed , women enrolling in one of the three target technical pro- 
grams will be assessed and supported by chis new system. These students 
should be followed aftor project termination to ensure that the CASS is effect- 
ively increasing probability of success in technical programs and to provide 
information for predictive validity. 
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CHAPTER II 
Review of the Literature 



A selective review of the literature with respect to disadvantaged 
students in technical programs at. two or four year technical institutions 
was conducted to provide input into the development of various components 
required to assess and support disadvantaged students throughout their tech- 
nical training. The following topics were identified as significant: selec- 
tion/elimination procedures , assessment instruments, financial assistance, 
academic assistance, employ ability skills development , and employment advance- 
ment criteria. Information gained through this selective review of the liter- 
ature has contributed to the development of the Comprehensive Assessment and 
Support System* 
Assessment Instruments 

In 1979, the Federal Register published the following guidelines for 

receipients of federal funds offering vocational education programs: 

Recipients may not judge candidates for admission to vocational education 
programs on the basis of criteria that have the effect of disproportion- 
ately excluding persons of a particular race, color, rational origin, 
sex or handicap. However, if a recipient can demonstrate that such cri- 
teria have been validated as essential to participation in a given pro- 
gram and that alternative equally valid criteria that do not have such a 
disproportionate adverse effect are unavailable, the criteria will be 
judged non-discriminatory, (p. 17166) . 

These guidelines were established due to the ^unacceptable number of 
civil rights violations of vocational school applicants occurring over the 
previous years. Any review of research prior to 1979 which includes assess- 
ment instruments and selection/elimination procedures must be interpreted in 
light of possible past discriminatory practices. 

6 
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In Pucel' s (1980) extensive review of the literature regarding admission 
practices of vocational schools, little evidence was found to suggest that 
one or more specific instruments could be identified that would be adequate 
for use across vocational programs. 

The earliest findings that Pucel reports include Patterson's 1956 icview 
of studies conducted from 1921 to 1954, Patterson excluded that it would be 
possible to develop a battery tc predict trade school success. He determined 
that such a battery should include tests of verbal intelligence, spatial abil- 
ity, mechanical experience or information, and interest (Pucel, 1980: 17), 

A later study by Crawford regarding research conducted at the Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical College from 1952 to 1966 supported and refined Patterson's 
findings. Crawford found that IQ tests, scholastic achievement tests and GPA 
were inferior predictors of success in vocational classes. 
She concluded that: 

Measurements of- individual traits and separate factors of intelligence 
followed by empirical combinations of these measures into aptituda test 
batteries specifically designed and weighted to predict success in speci- 
fic areas of training within a specific institution is a far better appro- 
ach to the problem (Pucel, 1980:17). 

Prediger, et al. (1968) is reported by Pucel to have reviewed about 2000 
studies conducted between 1954 and 1967 which dealt with vocational admission 
in high school. He determined ten test categories utilized in these previous 
studies: (1) verbal intelligence, (2) nonverbal intelligence, (3) arithmetic 
reasoning, (4) spatial aptitude, (5) mechanical aptitude, (6) perceptual speed 
and accuracy, (7) manual dexterity, (8) GPA, (9) achievement test data, and 
(10) special (usually standardized) tests. Three generalizations from this 
study are expecially germane: (1) drafting appears more highly correlated 
with intellignece and previous achievement than any other vocational area 
investigated, (2) special aptitude tests, requiring abilities to perform in 
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areas closely related to a specific occupation, appear to correlate with high 
school vocational program success, and (3) any given predictor varies greatly 
in its ability to predict success across occupations. This last generalization 
was found repeatedly by Prediger, Ghiselli and Patterson in their respective 
reviews. 

Several attempts to utilize a battery of standardized tests have been 
made, with varying degrees of success. In 1968, Miller conducted a study invol- 
ing the use of the following: The Flannigaa Aptitude Classification Test , the 
Gordon Occupational Checklist, the Stanford Achievement Test , the Primary Mental 
Abilities Test , the Gordon Survey of Interpersonal Values , and the Differential 
Aptitude Test . Miller found that, for each of the occupational areas, specific 
subtest scores were the best predictors. (Pucel, 1980:18) 

A similar project, Project MINI-SCORE, was conducted between 1966 and 1968 
involving over 17,000 applicants to post-secondary Minnesota vocational schools 
(Pucel et.al. 1972a). Six tests were included in the battery: the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory 
(MVII) , the Minnesota Importance Questionnaire , the Vocational Development 
Inventory (VDI) , the Sixteen Personality Factors Questionnaire , and the Minne- 
sota Scholastic Aptitude Test . For females in the study, three tests had as 
their highest correlation the "Employed Related" vs. "Drop" criterion: the 
GATB, the MVII, and the VDI. 

Project MINI-SCORE found the MVTI to reveal the largest differences be- 
tween people who enter and succeed in different occupations. It was also 
established that there is little difference between people who graduate from 
vocational- technical training vs. people who graduate and ara successfully 
employed after one year, as measured by the seven MINI-SCORE instruments. 
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The MVII, MIQ and 16PF were the most successful in discriminating between 
successful and unsuccessful vocational students for men and women combined. 

Other studies have used a variety of tests to predict success or 
classify students according to potential for success. In 1967, Doerr used 
the Dailey Vocational Test and the MVII to successfully differentiate 
students in eight vocational Test and the MVII to successfully differentiate 
students in eight vocational groups (Pucel, 1980:23). In validating the 
Career Planning Program of the ACT Program in 1970, it was found that working 
condition preferences, vocational interests, career-related past experience, 
and job values were most related to students success (Pucel, 1980:24). 

In 1978, Fadale and Winter Conducted a study to determine nontraditional 
student success in career programs. Assessment instruments employed were 
the SRA Inventories, including the Inventory of Personal Values. Successful 
students valued goal orientation and recognition, consistently did not value 
variety. Program choices of successful students were based on personal incli- 
nation, rather than external influences (Fadale & Winter, 1980). An earlier 
1 study (Miller, 1966) found little use for the Survey of Interpersonal Values 
in predicting vocational success for high school students. 

The formally administered standardized assessment instruments approach is 
by far the most popular. However, another successful method is the self- 
assessment. The Waukesha County Technical Institute (Wisconsin) has developed 
self-assessment instruments for basic competencies required for college work 
(Koeppel, 1980). These tests are not mandatory and were primarily developed 
to acquaint students with the levels of competencies required in vocational/ 
technical programs offered. They also allow students to assess their mastery 
levels in a non-threatening way and to encourage students to seek remediation. 
These* optional self-assessment instruments are not used as a method of showinj 
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applicants where additional work is required. 

In summary, the following statements may be made concerning the use of 
assessment instruments with respect to disadvantaged (and other) students in 
vocational programs. 

1. Vocational interest tests provide valuable information on student success. 

2. Aptitude measures can be used as predictors of student success. 

3. Some personality tests can provide useful information. 

4. Manual dexterity tests provide, in general, little information of pre- 
dictive value. 

5. Test batteries or tests must be developed for specific programs at 
specific institutions. No effective "blanket approach" using only one 
test or a small number of tests across programs and institutions has been 
found. 

Selection/Elimination Procedures 

Selection/elimination procedures for vocational programs in community 
colleges or technical schools are often rooted in the "open door" philosophy — 
egalitarian education. This does not mean, however, that any student may enter 
the program of his choice without appropriate prerequisites. Screening for 
program placement and course assignment is appropriate in almost any setting, 
including "open door" institutions. However, the ability (and desirability) 
to select students varies from institution to institution. Fadale and Winter 
(1978:12) recommend the follwoing questions be answered by any institution 
seeking to recruit and select non-traditional vocational students: 

1. Does selection testing reflect locally determined threshold levels? 

2. Does the selection process include counseling and/or advisement to 
complement high school records and test scores? 

3. Does the selection process allow for an element of self-selection or 
personal choice to participate in developmental studies? 

4. Is there sufficient flexibility in scheduling to allow change of 
competency level class after the initial weeks of instruction? 

• ' IB . 
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5. Is there opportunity for attention to the individual who is a 
member of a targeted group in developmental programs? 

According to Roueche (1982:23) , many colleges are administering standardized 
reading tests to determine suitability for entrance into college-level courses. 
This testing is not truly a "selection" procedure, but rather a placement procedure 
to assist the student with basic skill development before entering a program with 
inadequate preparation. Although the "right to fail 71 concept gained some atten- 
tion in recent educational literature, Roueche feels it is far more appropriate 
to emphasize the student's right to succeed. Only when students are given adequate 
assessment, preparation and support can these rights be protected. 

According to the Ford Foundation's Commission on Higher Education of Minori- 
ties (Middleton, 1982), the current testing, grading and admissions practices 
among colleges and universities should be revised to admit students based on poten- 
tial, not previous grades and standardized tests. The committee recommends a 
"value-added" approach, including a series of diagnostic tests and individualized 
instruction to increase the competencies of the students. It is inapuropriate for 
oublic institutions of higher education to screen out applicants lacking in pre- 
vious academic accomplishments. By adopting a "value-added" approach, colleges 
would recruit students based upon potential, and would then t*ork to increase com- 
petencies and abilities instead ,of accepting only students with previously deve- 
loped competencies. 

The selection procedure instituted by Waukesha County Technical Institute 
(Koeppel, 1980) is self-assessment. Utilizing a voluntary instrument is an alter- 
native to placement tests which allows the students to determine their own develop- 
mental needs in a non-threatening atmosphere. This strategy allows students to 
decide for themselves, based upon this assessment, whether they possess the 
prerequisite skills necessary for the direct placement into a technical program. 

J. i 
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A strong but informal selection/elimination factor that exists in many 
colleges occurs during counseling. An external barrier to equal vocational 
educational opportunity is the counselors' attitudes reflected in their inter- 
actions with women making nontraditional career choices, Harmon (1979:11) 
cites many studies documenting differential reactions to men and women making 
career choices in male-dominated fields. They subtly (and, at times, not-so- 
subtly) communicate their own feelings, expectations and judgements when coun- 
seling women considering nontraditional options. In a study on vocational 
education and sex equity (Verheyden-Hilliard, 1979:3), research is cited which 
demonstrates that counselors have the most conservative attitudes toward 
working mothers when compared to vocational teachers and administrators. A 
study by Casserly found that many guidance counselors still see mathematics- 
related careers as male domains (Fox, 1980:23). This attitude prevents women 
from acquiring necessary prerequisites for technical occupations. 

Atkinson (1979) summarizes the primary inhibitors of expanded vocational 

education options as: 

traditional cultural socialization patterns which proscribe and 
prescribe appropriate behavior for young people based on sex. 
Frequent sources of support for these patterns, pracites and 
belief systems are the home, the peer group, the school, and edu- 
cational material. 

These informal selection/elimination factors must be counteracted through 
re-education of counselors, instructors, and administrators in order to truly 
provide equal access to all students. 
Academic Assistance 

With the open admissions policy a securely established fact for community 
colleges in the 80 ? s> more attention must be given to preparing students with 
poor academic skills to enter technical programs. Roueche (1980:21) states 
that 20-35%of all entering community college students in Texas have reading 

IS 
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levels below the 4th grade. He also reports that reading requirements for 
technical courses have doubled over the past 15-20 years (Roueche, 1982:23)* 
The collision of these two trends obviates the need for, as Roueche (1978) 
terms it, an "intensive care unit" where students can receive developmental 
skill upgrading, counseling, and be alerted to the realities and requirements 
of college survival . He recommends that community colleges adopt policies 
that do not allow students to enroll in courses prematurely and make choices 
that virtually guarantee failure. The open doci: often turns into the 
revolving door when strong placement practices are not instituted to assess 
and assign unprepared students to enter classes without first providing 
prerequisite background. 

At Olive-Harvey Community College in Chicago, a Mastery Learning approach 
has been very successful in teaching non traditional students (Jones, Gordon & 
Schechtman, 1975). 

The student body consists of 95% minorities, 60% married, .20% single 
heads of households, 40% veterans, and 63% living in their own households, 
with a median age of 26. The Mastery Learning approach was successful 
across disciplines. (Dr. Benjamin Bloom served as a consultant to the project.) 
The project was based on the following assumptions: (1) 90% of "normal 11 
range students can learn, (2) the basic purpose of education is to maximize 
the achievement of each student, (3) successful educational outcomes are not 
random phenomena, (4) affective factors have an important bearing on educa- 
tional achievement, and (5) evaluations and grades are most meaningful when 
they assess movement toward educational objectives rather than compare 
students 1 performances. 

Although success was achieved by this strategy (75% of the Mastery 
Learning students equlled the success of the top 20% of the control group) , 
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several problems typical of nontraditional students appeared. Some less 
successful students had attendance problems, did not study, misused infor- 
mative tests, failed to do prescribed correctives, and failed to utilize 
resources to their advantage. Some students continued to strive for a passing 
grade rather than high achievement. Insufficient time was provided for stu- 
dents to engage in cooperative helping. The institution at times provided 
insufficient screening for placement and insufficient counseling. One over- 
riding concern was the ability to establish a nonthreatening and supportive 
environment where students could seek help from their peers. 

In Fadale and Winter's (1978:10) study of nontraditional students in post- 
secondary career programs, it was found that many students required developmental 
assistance. The most satisfactory selection strategy was one that allowed 
students to make the choice to enroll. Programmatic and environmental factors 
leading to success are individual attention, open attitude of faculty, and an 
identifiable "center" or base of operation within the campus from which courses 
and services can eminate. 

One key to providing academic assistance to the nontraditional student 
is helping them to develop an internal locus of control (Roueche and Mink, 
1979). Since the enrollment of these "high-risk" students has increased, 
many of which may have histories of failure, the community college must develop 
strategies to remove their expectancies of failure and to promote feelings 
of self-control and direction in their lives. By assisting in development of 
an internal locus of control, it has been demonstrated that a student will 
improve signifi cantly in the following areas : self —concept , adjustment , 
independence, successfulness , realism, openness to learning, creativity, 
flexibility, self-reliance, initiative, reduction of anxiety, grades, and 
interest in intellectual and achievement matters. Helping disadvantaged 
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students to develop responsibility for studying and making better grades is 
much more possible when they acknowledge the link between their behavior and 
its consequences, Roueche and Mink have developed a comprehensive strategy 
for teaching students to relate their own behavior to the reinforcement inclu- 
ding individual and group counseling, which is fully reported in their publi- 
cation Improving Student Motivation (1979) ♦ 

According to Armes and Archer (1980), the nontraditional community 
college student who is older, educationally disadvantaged and economically 
impoverished can be successful if he/she is not expected to compete in 
traditional classroom settings ♦ As cited by Armes and Archer, Roueche states 
that teachers derive their greatest satisfaction from teaching advanced and 
specialized courses. Their nontraditional students may lack motivation, 
interest, and regular attendance habits ♦ Armes and Archer have developed a 
two part solution to these typical problems ♦ By building a supportive 
• environment and establishing instructional guidelines, an instructor can 
counteract the barriers to educationally and economically disadvantaged • 

The first part of the solution, building a supportive environment, 
consist of: learning names, providing nonverbal encouragement, avoiding 
judging students, learning something personal about each student, relating 
on a personal level, providing specific positive reinforcement, treating 
students as adults, being available, not humiliating students, discovering 
peraonal situations that could interfere with student learning, being as 
positive as possible, watching for inattentive behaviors, committing to at 
least one individual conference with each student, telephoning students when 
high-risk patterns develop, and devoting the first week of class to creating 
a positive learning environment. 

The second part of the solution depends upon establishing instructional 
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guidelines: providing structure, having an attendance policy, providing 
alternative ways of learning, making material relevant and sequential, providing 
immediate feedback, tutoring, allowing students to work at their own pace, not 
giving tests on Monday, starting and stopping classes on time, maintaining 
contact with the students' other teachers, allowing an adequate pause after a 
question, allowing students to help make course content decisions, provide 
specific written learning objectives, assessing skills and attitudes at the 
beginning of the semester when planning learning activities, and asking students 
to evaluate the course. 

The Committee on Improving Remedial Efforts in the colleges, as reported 
in the Chronicle of Higher Education (Yanosko, 1982) identifies a very similar 
set of program characteristics as being successful. The following guidelines 
were presented to the Mathematical Association of America: 

(1) A strong commitment of time and effort required on the part of the 
student of the scope and demands of the program. 

(2) A tightly structured program of study, with the pace determined by 
the instructor (not the student) in response to the students ability 
and progress. 

(3) An awareness of the needs of the different groups of students, and 
instructional strategies that provide for the differences. 

(4) An informal atmosphere that provides considerable moral support and 
encourages interaction among the students. 

(5) Enthusiastic teachers with a strong respect for mathematics. 

Financial Assistance 

Disadvantaged students in technical programs, as well as other programs, 
rely heavily upon financial assistance to complete their education. Recent 
reductions in government grants and loans portend ill for many prospective 
disadvantaged students. Although financial aid programs and recommendations 
included below are described before massive proposed cuts, they incorporate 
facets which were functional before the Spring of 1982, and will continue to 
be useful for planning on a smaller scale. 

Financial aid has a significant impact on adult participation in educa- 
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tion. K. Patricia Cross (1981) describes a 1974 study indicating that 53% of 
potential adult learners not currently enrolled in post -secondary education 
state costs, including tuition, books, child care and so on, as the leading 
situational barrier to enrollment. The leading institutional barrier, cited 
by 35% of potential adult learners, was not wanting to gc to school full-time, 
which decreases eligibility for financial assistance. She further commented 
that in all survey research, situational barriers (as opposed to institutional 
or dispositional barriers) are cited as the most frequent barriers, ranging 
from 10% for child care or transportation to 50% for cost or lack of time. 

Valley (1979) cites a 1976 study by Baillie, Eignor and Averill which 
identified the unmet needs of students over age 25. The following needs were 
reported by fully 25% of the students attending the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst who were age 25 and over: 

- More information regarding core requirements and major requirements. 

- Information on career opportunities in major field. 

- Information regarding assessment of abilities and remedial skills. 

- Information regarding credit for prior learning. 

- Peer counseling in career planning. 

- Rent subsidies. 

- Information regarding student eligibility for subsidy programs, 

- Information on food stamp and' related programs. 

- More social interaction, including parties, trips to cultural and 
sporting events, concerts, happy hours, and athletic activities. 

- Information on total tuition and fees for one year. 

- Information on how and when costs are to be paid. 

- Information on specific procedures for applying for aid. 

- Information on financial aid application dates. 

- Information on how to appeal aid decisions. 

- Information on the criteria for aid awards. 

- Information on how aid is applied to tuition bills. 

- Information on how loans are to be repaid after graduation. 

- Information about available grants, fellowships and scholarships. 

- Information about available loans. 

- Information about on -campus jobs. 

Of the twenty unmet needs cited, fourteen pertained to financial assis- ; 
tance. It must be remembered that the respondents were not surveyed because 
they were disadvantaged, but because they were over 25. The responsibilities 
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faced by today's older student make financial assistance a major unmet need. 
The significant number of students that drop out each semester bears witness to 
the fact that their financial needs are not being adequately met. 

Tuition and education-related costs cause many problems for disadvantaged 
students. In a workshop conducted by Gore (1981:16), the following problems 
of disadvantaged vocational students were mentioned: individual project 
financing, purchase of supplies, clothing, nutrition, transportation, work 
hours conflicting with school, and finding jobs. In a study by Hernandez 
(1979) it was found that paying cost of transportation and child care, 
tuition and books is not feasible for low income head of household women. Due 
to extremely limited financial resources, paying costs such as transportation 
and child care becomes prohibitive and causes discouragement. In fact, when 
college grants and loans have been counted as earned income which reduces 
AFDC payments and food stamps, this serves as a disincentive to stay in 
school • 

Length of training has an indirect impact on the need for financial aid. 
In interviews with AFDC women attending college, a frequent complaint (and 
cause for fall-out) was length of training. Existing on reduced welfare 
payments, along with supporting a family and studying in a difficult environ- 
ment, proves too difficult for many women when the program lasts for two 
years. 

Although a number of financial aid opportunities exist for minorities and 
women (see Appendix A), opportunities are limited and often cover tuition 
and books only, failing to provide for other financial needs such as day care 
or transportation . 

Almost all' disadvantaged students are in need of financial aid. However, 
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the need for financial aid is especially pressing among low income head of 
household women. In Young's 1977 study of 144 welfare mothers enrolled in 
Jefferson Community College in Kentucky, an analysis was made of factors 
which interfered with their ability to successfully complete 24 hours of 
credit at the community college with a C or above average. The factor which 
caused the greatest obstacle was not personal or academic problems — it was 
lack of finances. One fifth of the mothers were forced to withdraw due to 
reduced governmental support. Only one in ten withdrew due to academic reasons, 
citing most frequently the lack of remedial or tutorial help. One in ten 
withdrew due to personal problems. Therefore, ?f the greatest obstacle to 
these mothers' ability to continue their education was lack of finances" 
(Young, 19775 117). 

Carol Eliason (1978), in a report on testimony given before the 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs, reDeatedly 
stressed the dilemma that disadvantaged women face in obtaining a college 
education. An unskilled woman cannot support herself and her children with 
a minimum wage job and pay tuition and related educational costs. Without 
financial assistance, the disadvantaged woman is almost certainly doomed to 
1? the treadmill of underemployment. " 

The testimony from a single mother from Omaha is described below: 

"I called or went to 17 agencies before my questions were answered 
about where to find money for training. My AFDC social worker 
threatened me with loss of food stamps if I attended school. The 
manpower office wanted to qualify me for only short-term, low-skill 
training." Despite these obstacles, the woman became a trained, self- 
sufficient assistant district attorney. (n.9) 

Vomen testifying to the specific needs of single mothers also stressed 
the following obstacles in obtaining financial aid for education and training: 
(1) lack of living stipends or work study options, (2) absence of grants for 
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education-related costs, including child care, (3) absence of financial aid 
for part-time working students, and (4) overly stringent loan regulations. 

Eliason also recommends increased financial aid, especially for part- 
time students seeking to re-enter the labor market. Financial assistance 
provided by employers to displaced horaeraakers (and others) to continue 
their education is largely regarded as taxable income, and the Council has 
recommended to the President that legislation be revised. 

Eliason further states that Dr. Nikki R. Van Hightower from the Houston 
Mayor's Office testified concerning woF*n's need for a three part support 
system to escape their plight: (1) n*v 2?d.st vocational guidance and coun- 
seling, (2) financial assistance for tr to ible skills training, and (3) child 
care assistance (p. 9). Mary Ganikos and Julia Davidson of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association proposed revision of federal-financial aid 
guidelines to reflect the needs of these nontraditional part-time students. 

Restrictions of some forms of financial aid may unintentionally discrimi- 
nate against women. According to Westervelt (Gappa & Uehling, 1979) some 
women, due to family responsibilities, are not able to apply for financial aid 
due to their inability to attend college on a full-time basis. Another barrier 
to these low income women is the lack of financial assistance in obtaining 
adequate child care. Again, although not seemingly deliberate, low income 
head of household women are described as financially unable to participate in 
education due to education-related costs. The lack of deferred payment plans 
is another subtle barrier against women with children; also, married or preg- 
nant women may suffer from occasional bias. 

The Ford Foundation's Commission on Higher Education of Minorities has 
found that receiving grants increased student persistence (Middleton, 1982). 
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It also increased the student's options of choice of institution. The following 
recommendations are made concerning minority students and financial aid: 

1. Students should receive grants rather than loans. 

2. Students should not be forced to work more than half-time. 

3. Work-study jobs should be on-campus, no more than half-time. 
4.. Grant and 'work- study programs should be expanded, (p. 12) 

Employability Skills Development 

Although many reasons -exist for disadvantaged or female students to attend 
college, a primary educational goal is preparation for a new or better job 
(Cross, 1979). Upward mobility offered to adult learners by two-year technical 
programs is an attainable goal for disadvantaged students who see four-year 
degrees as too expensive in both time and financial resources. Education is 
the means to the end of upward mobility through job advancement. To this end, 
many community colleges and technical schools have developed job placement 
offices and "employability skills development" offerings which assist students 
in obtaining employment. 

Employability skills development includes standard offerings of resume 
writing, interview skills, job hunting techniques, employment applications, 
proper attire, and other employment skills. A number of programs have been 
developed to deal with issues of concern to technical students in general. 
More specific programs deal with issues of concern to women in particular, 
especially assertiveness training, time management (to assist in handling 
both job and family responsibilities), decision making, career planning, 
and handling sex discrimination. 

In the Career Guidance Project developed for training of high school 
vocational counselors of disadvantaged students, Gore (1981:71) emphasizes 
the need for teaching the employability skills of working in groups, following 
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directions, accepting responsibility, and maintaining personal interaction 
skills. 

In Lisack's (1979) study of vocational training and support services 
needed for displaced horaeraakers and other special populations, several of 
his recommendations center on eraployability skills development. The 
suoportive services he investigated and recommended are special counseling, 
job development information, vocational education programs that prepare 
students for employment, and special courses on seeking employment. Lisack 
reported that in the state of Indiana an increase of more than 100% in the 
amount of supportive services offered to vocational students entering non- 
traditional occupations would be required just to meet the extant need. 

Women entering occupations in traditionally male areas should be prepared 
to deal with resentment and harassment by male co-workers (Steiger and 
Schlesinger, 1979). Adequate preparation and counseling is invaluable here. 
As Harmon (1979:10) states, the most subtle problem in counseling is presenting 
these barriers without discouraging their clients. 

In Hall and Gleaves' (1981) article concerning programs for special 
populations, it is stated that single mothers benefit greatly from time 
management courses and career counseling to set long-term goals, while displaced 
horaeraakers need education in career opportunities. 

Harmon (1979:10) cites a 1978 study by Jakubowski which states that many 
women lack the skills necessary for success in employment such as decisiveness 
and assertiveness . A vocational counselor has two choices in such a situa- 
tion: individual counseling or group counseling. The counselor may work 
with an individual to develop these skills relying on the client's own 
experiences and share ideas and support. Jakubowski feels that group counsel- 
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ing hastens the constructive behavior change process when many worsen share 
experiences. 

The Fort Wayne Displaced Homemaker T s Program (Parker, 1981) a CETA 
program, includes the following components concerning employability skills 
development: (1) creating a positive self-image, (2) human relations, 
(3) resources for job interest and personal goals, (4) importance of commun- 
ication, (5) personal appearance, (6) potential employment, (7) personnel 
interview, (8) review of vocational options, and (9) problem encountered 
when looking for a job. 

Counselors and other service providers must adequately prepare themselves 
to offer nonbiased career counseling and employability skills development, 
Harmon (1979:11) makes the following; recommendations for vocational counselors 
providing career counseling to women: 

(1) Inform themselves of the facts of women 1 a employment, 

(2) Confront their own biases in formal training experiences and informal 
discussions, 

(3) Challenge the developers of counseling, career information, and 
testing materials to eliminate sex stereotyping in their products, 

(4) Assess the developmental status of their women clients and work 
on basic problems of self-definition and motivation before 
providing career materials, testing and career education experiences, 

(5) Entourage females, especially those at the junior high level, to 
enter basic courses in mathematics and science to keep their 
options open when they are ready to make choices. 

(6) Develop and implement support groups for women facing common 
problems. 

(7) Develop and implement programs to develop specific personal skills 
which are useful in the work force, such as assertiveness training, 
decision-making strategies, and time management techniques. 

(8) Develop effective ways to initiate recognition of real barriers 
in home, educational process, and the work place without discour- 
aging the career exploration of women clients. 

Employment Advancement Criteria 

No specific references for employment advancement criteria for disadvant- 
aged graduates from technical training programs could be found. However, 
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several studies can be related to job success for workers in general, disad- 
vantaged job seekers, and women. 

Aptitude is a necessary attribute for employment advancement. One study 
cited previously, Project Mini-Score conducted by Pucel (1980), describes the 
importance of aptitude as a predictor of success in employment one year after 
graduation from technical training. The GATB aptitude subscores have been 
demonstrated to relate to employee success in a number of validation studies 
conducted by the United States Employment Service in the development of 
specific OAP's (Occupational Aptityde Patterns). 

Ciscel and Tuckman (1981) cite maturity > labor market awareness and 
attitudes such as willingness to repeat job training experiences (which is 
indicative of a positive attitude toward training to be characteristic of 
successful CETA trainees. 

Casey (1979:2) reports that "individuals who felt they could influence 
their future through their own effort 1 ', or, in other words, have an internal 
locus of control, experience greater labor market success. This finding has 
an important implication for educators, which should alert them to the 
significance of instilling "success-prone" attitudes in disadvantaged and 
other students. Casey further states that for white women in particular, 
husband's perceived negative attitude towards wife's labor market partici- 
pation decreased a woman's probability of advancing occupationally (p. 18). 

Teglasi (1978) has found that traditionally oriented women are more likely 
to attribute failure experiences to internal factors such as lack of ability, 
as opnosed to external factors, such as bad luck. This tendency to internalize 
.their failures may cause them to become more easily discouraged than nontradi- 
tional women when striving for success. O'Leary (1974) reports that research 
with the Str ong Voc ational Interest Blank has shown that women who wdrk in 
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traditionally masculine fields do not make responses considered sterotyp- 
ically female, and therefore may have adopted male-valued traits. She 
further states that women receive favorable attitudes from co-workers when 
their success is in an area in which female participation is as frequent 
as male participation — women whose success is seen as deviant will not be 
perceived as positively as successful males. This implies that women will 
meet with less resistance and be regarded with more positive attitudes as 
their numbers increase in nontraditional areas. These reports are an indica- 
tion that nontraditional women who are more resistant to negative attitudes 
from their co-workers will, for the present, be the most likely to advance in 
male-dominated technical occupations. 
S ummary 

The adequate selection and support of low income head of household women 
is dependent uoon a variety of factors, but the primary facilitating factor 
is financial aid. Without adequate financial resources with which to. cope 
with the hidden costs of education (i.e. child care, transportation, clothing, 
etc.), the goal of economic independence through technical training becomes 
unattainable. The need for child care cannot be denied. Women who head 
households must often pay for child care in order to attend class. This 
cost quickly becomes prohibitive. Women with low incomes and no subsidized 
child care are essentially trapped in the home until their children reach 
school age. As long as financial aid is limited to full-time students, most 
low income head of household women will find this avenue to employment 
frought with insurmountable obstacles. At this time of financial aid cut- 
backs, the supportive services that a community college provides will increase 
in importance. 
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A major supportive service provided to students is academic assistance. 
Under this simple heading come many services: tutoring, counseling, develop- 
mental studies, development of an internal locus of control, and many others. 
When providing these services, optimum results occur when services are pre- 
sented through an identifiable "center" or base within the campus. By removing 
a high-risk or nontraditional student from traditional classroom competition 
until a solid foundation of learning skills is built, the high-risk student 
can gain the strengths necessary to succeed in traditional settings. Indivi- 
dual attention and a concerned, "open" faculty weigh heavily in student success. 
The development of an internal locus of control is equally important in assist- 
ing nontraditional students. Students lacking in financial resources and 
academic skills must be made to recognize their control over their educational 
fate. Without this acknowledgement of responsibility, students find it too 
easy to walk away in the face of such obstacles. 

The selection and assessment of disadvantaged students in technical train- 
ing programs varies from institution to institution, and rightly so. The most 
successful assessment and selection process is one that is developed in res- 
ponse to local needs. Many batteries have been developed to predict success; 
however, since student populations and programs vary from college to college, 
it becomes the responsibility of the institution to develop a battery based 
on local norms. Tests of aptitude, vocational interest and personality factors 
such as motivation and values have proven to predict success. Since community 
colleges are "open door 5T institutions, selection processes should more ade- 
quately be described as "placement" processes. The most effective use of 
assessment and selection processes occurs when students are assessed, allowed 
to compare their scores to some predetermined success criteria, and given the 
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opportunity to decide to place themselves in developmental or regular courses. 

An informal selection process often occurs during couseling. Unfortu- 
nately, many studies have documented the conservative and biased attitudes of 
counselors that discourage disadvantaged (or any) women form entering tech- 
nical training. Also, lack of an adequate math background discourages women 
from choosing technical majors. Obviously, high school and college counselors 
must become aware of the alternative limiting influence their advisement can 
have on these women. Women must be advised to take more math during their 
high school years if they .wish to enter technical training with the necessary 
prerequisites. As long as mathematics is perceived as a male domain, many 
women will continue to take fewer math courses and experience more math anx- 
iety than is functional for technical majors. 

Disadvantaged students primarily enter technical training to gain a 
competitive edge in the job market. In order to become successful, however, a 
student must have not only job skills, but also the skills required to convince 
an employer to hire her. These skills consist of interview skills, completing 
an application, resume writing, choosing proper attire, and job hunting tech- 
niques. Women also benefit from assertiveness training, time management, and 
advice on handling discrimination and harassment from male co-workers. 

Technical program graduates should be equipped with a variety of assets 
in order to successfully compete in the labor market* Aptitude and knowledge, 
of course, are necessary. Maturity, labor market awareness, and a positive 
work attitude are facilitating factors. Employees possessing an internal 
locus of control are more "success-prone" than externally motivated workers. 
Women working in male-dominated fields benefit from a non traditional, as opposed 
to traditionally female, orientation. Also of value is the ability to deal 
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vith less than positive attitudes from co-workers. 

Low income head of household women, disadvantaged students, and other 
non traditional technical students can, with adequate supportive services, 
become successful employees in today's technical labor market. Sorae disadvan- 
taged students will be successful without specialized supports — many have 
done so. However the removal of societal, institutional and personal 
barriers to success can truly provide equal access to all segments of the 
community college constituency. 
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CHAPTER III 
Procedures 



Three substudies were designed to provide the information necessary to 
develop the Comprehensive Assessment and Support System. These substudies 
involved obtaining information from employers, instructors and female tech- 
nical students in order to increase education and employment success for low 
income head of household women in technical programs. The substudies are 
described below. 

Sub study I 
Interview of Area Employers 
of San Antonio College Technical Gradutes 

Many employers in the San Antonio area are currently selecting and 
training low income head of household women to work in technical occupations 
requiring aptitudes in the data processing, drafting, and electronics areas. 
The purpose of interviewing these employers was to identify and document cri- 
teria and measurement tools used by employment firms in their efforts with low 
income female heads of households. The rationale behind this research survey 
is that public and private sector employers are successfully providing employ- 
ment and training for women in technical areas. Interview questions were 
designed to gain input from employers on successful assessment, training and 
employment practices (see Appendix B). What support mechanisms are currently 
being used? How can effective assessment and selection techniques be trans- 
ferred or adapted to a college setting to enhance the placement process? The 
answers to these and similar questions contributed toward the design of a 
Comprehensive Assessment and Support System by project end. 
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Substudy II 
Sur vey of Instructors in 
Data Proc essing, Drafting and Electronics 

Of all the contacts students make on campus, the most frequent, and 

many times the most revealing, are contacts with their instructors. Students 

with personal or academic problems often choose to seek assistance from a 

familiar instructor rather than an unfamiliar counselor. Instructors also 

have an opportunity to observe student behavior in the classroom. Due to 

this close ongoing interaction, instructors may possess valuable information 

about a, student's needs, strengths and weaknesses. In order to gain input 

from technical instructors on their perceptions of the strengths and weaknesses 

of the target population, and to receive pertinent information for developing 

appropriate supports, a questionnaire was developed (see Appendix C) . 

Instructors were asked to .remain anonymous to encourage candid responses, 

csr 

Substudy III 
Selecting and Field- 
Testing the CASS Battery 

Of primary importance in assessment instrument selection was the develop- 
ment of a battery which could differentiate between women who successfully 
complete, as opposed to women who drop out of, technical training programs in 
computer science, drafting and electronics. Aptitudes, interests and person- 
ality variables were considered due to their well, documented effect on acade- 
mic performance. An investigation of assessment instruments was conducted; 
ERIC documents and the Buros' Mental Measurements Yearbook were the primary 
sources of information. Any test selected was chosen with the following 
constraints in mind: 

(1) the entire battery must take less than six hours to administer; and 

(2) all instruments must be in-house scorable. These two constraints make 
it possible to inform students of their scores on the same day that they 
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complete the battery. 

Based upon the probability of efficacy, the decision was made to include 
the following instruments: (1) General Aptitude Test Battery (CATB ), (2) Kuder 
Pref erence Record - Vocational » (3) IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire , (4) Mathe- 
matics A nxiet y Rating Scale ( MARS ), (5) Adult Howicki-Strickland Internal-External 
Locus of Control Scale (ANS-IE) , (6) Personal Values Abstract ( PVA) , and (7) the 
' tooney Problem Checklist , 

After instrument selection was complete, lists were obtained of female 
students who were currently enrolled, dropped out, or graduated from the 
three target programs since 1979. These students were contacted by telephone 
and by flyers distributed during registration and asked to participate in the 
study. Due to the extremely low initial participation rate, a stipend of ten 
dollars was paid to each participant , . which successfully increased the number 
of students included in the study. 
Dat a Collection and Analysis Procedures 

Data were collected from employers of SAC technical graduates through 
on site and telephone interviews. A content analysis of responses was con- 
ducted. 

Data collected from instructors using the Questionnaire of Instructors 
in Data Processing, Drafting and Electronics (see Appendix C) was tabulated 
by hand. Due to the small number of participants (35), data analysis was 
limited to frequency distributions and content analysis. 

Data on the CASS battery tvas collected during a number of testing 
sessions from ex-students and students currently enrolled in target technical 
programs. Frequency distributions were completed on the personal character- 
istics and problems identified on the CASS Questionnaire (see Appendix D). 
Means were determined for student srade point averages (CPA's), hours completed, 
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and number of problems identified on the Hooney Problem Checklist . 

A factor analysis was conducted on the OATB , PVA, IPAT-ASQ , MS-IE and 
MARS to determine what independent factors accounted for scores made on the 
assessment battery. Two stepx/ise multiple regression analyses were conducted 
on the ICuder separately and on all other scores combined (with the exception 
of the Moonev, which does not yield a true score) to determine which variables 
accounted for the greatest degree of variance. Due to the small sample, the 
discriminant analyses conducted to determine group membership in the Graduate 
or Non-Re turning Student groups/as limited to the two variables in the CASS 
battery accounting for the greatest degree of variance. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Results of the Study 

Information presented herein is the result of three related studies 
conducted to learn of the special needs and characteristics of women in tech- 
nical training as determined by employers, instructors, and students. By 
tapping these three sources of information it becomes possible to develop a 
comprehensive profile of the low income head of household woman's employment, 
educational, and personal needs and characteristics. Input from each of 
these areas is necessary to develop a Comprehensive Assessment and Support 
System able to systematically address the total person rather than responding 
to fragmented aspects of seemingly unrelated needs. 

Sub study I 
Interview of Area Employers of 
San Antonio College Technical Graduates 

Interviews conducted with employers involved terminology which may 
requ" :e clarification. In order to more clearly relate the responses of the 
employers concerning unfamiliar concepts, the following operational defini- 
tions are provided. 
Operational Definitions 

Assessment instruments - any test, measurement tool or formal written 

instrument used to assess performance, aptitude, 
knowledge or personal qualities of applicant. 

3idding procedure - a formal request or application by a current employee 

for promotion to a currently vacant position. 

Drafting work samples - a portfolio of drafting drawings demonstrating 

the applicant's ability in a number of specialized 
areas, including structural, electrical, mechanism, 
computer aided graphics, and others. 

Employment advanc ement criteria - requirements for upward mobility, including 

personal qualities and job performance. 
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Interviewing techniques - procedures or format, including structured/unstruct- 

ered, open ended or closed questions, or employment/ 
personal questions used to assess an applicant's 
suitability for employment. 

Performance appraisal - an evaluation of an employee's strengths and weak- 
nesses in carrying out assigned job responsibilities. 

Rating criteria - information or standards used as a basis for employment 
of applicants or promotion of employees. 

S upport mechanisms - any assistance provided to employees to facilitate 

job performance and increase their opportunities for 
upward mobility. 

Participating Companies 

The information obtained through these interviews was provided by: 

Interviewees 

Supervisor of Personnel Relations 
Testing Supervisor 

Acting Employment Manager & Personal 
Rep resentative 
Employment Supervisor 
Staffing Administrator 

Manager, Employee Training & Development 
Personnel Supervisor 

Valero Energy Corporation, the City of San Antonio, and H. B. Zachry granted 
aporoval to be identified by name in reporting the interview results. The other 
four companies were randomly assigned the titles "Company 1-4" for identifi- 
cation purposes. Complete transcripts of the interviews are included in 
Appendix P. 
Interview Procedure 

The interview consisted of four sections. The actual procedure is fully 
described below. 

Section I - Overview. The interviewer provided a brief overview of the 
research project and described to what use the information would be put. 
Approval to identify the company by name was requested. The interviewees 



Company 


Type of 




Interview 


City Public Service Board 


Telephone 


City of San Antonio 


On Site 


Datapoint Corporation 


On Site 


Houston Light & Power 


Telephone 


Texas Instruments (Dallas) 


Telephone 


Valero Energy Corporation 


On Site * 


H. B. Zachry 


On Site 
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were then asked if they had any questions. 

Section II - Assessment procedures * Questions were asked to determine 
what assessment instruments, interviewing techniques and rating criteria, 
selection/elimination procedures, and employment advancement criteria are 
being used. The following questions were asked: 

01. What assessment instruments and interview procedures are currently util- 
. ized to assess applicants for technical positions requiring up to an 
AAS degree? 

Q2. What instruments or procedures are used to select these employees for 
promotion (criteria for upward mobility) or elimination? 

Q3. What personal skills are desirable in employees eligible for raises or 
promotions? 

Section III - Working with disadvantaged women (if applicable). Emp loy e r s 
with specific knowledge of the performance of disadvantaged women within their 
organization were asked to comment on their abilities and problems. If employ- 
ers had no specific knowledge of disadvantaged women as a group, this section 
was omitted. 

Ql. Have you ever worked with local agencies that specialize in training or 
placing disadvantaged women? 

Q2. As a group, can you make any observations about them (including strengths, 
weaknesses, etc.) in relation to career upward mobility? 

Q3. Do you have any suggestions to improve the employability of these women? 

Section IV - Comments . Employers were asked to contribute any relevant 

information that was not covered in the above sections. 

Interview Results 

The following summary is drawn from information provided by seven employ- 
ment firms in San Antonio, Houston, and Dallas which employ San Antonio College 
technical graduates. The importance of assessment instruments, interview tech- 
niques arid rating criteria, selection/elimination procedures, employment 
advancement criteria and supportive mechanaisms will be discussed as. they relate 
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to hiring and employment success. Employers 9 perceptions of disadvantaged or 
low income head of household women and employers 1 suggestions for improved 
emoloy ability are also described. 

Assessment instruments . Of the seven companies interviewed, only two 
currently use standardized personnel tests with national norms. Two other 
coraDanies are using in-house electronics tests with their own norms, and one 
is contemplating the use of standardized tests validated on an in-house 
sample. Company 1 discontinued their reportedly successful testing program 
due to the complexity of EEOC regulations. Only one company (Company 4) 
does not or has not used tests, preferring to rely heavily on transcripts 
and GPA (grade point average) instead. (See Table 1). Four companies test 
electronics applicants. Only two companies currently test applicants for data 
processing and drafting: however, five companies stated that drafting work 
samples are requested. 

Table 1 
Tests Used by Employers 



Time of Utilization 


Test 


Company 


Present 


Adaptability Test 


3 




Bennett Mechanical Test 


3 




In-house electronics test 


2 




In-house electronics test 


City of San Antonio 




Wonderlick Personnel Test 


H. B. Zachry 


Under Consideration 


SRA Computer Aptitude Test Battery 


Valero 




Eraployability Aptitude Survey 


Valero 




Verbal Comprehension 






Verbal Reasoning 






Numerical Reasoning 




Past 


California Short Form 


1 




Kuder Preference Record 


1 




Edwards Personal Preference Record 


1 
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Another form of assessment instrument employed, other than a screening/ 
selection instrument, is the formal performance appraisal, discussed below in 
the section entitled "Employment Advancement Criteria 1 '. 

Interview techniques and rating criteria . Of the seven companies surveyed, 
only one, the City of San Antonio, (which determines eligibility by a point 
system) stated that low test scores (below 70%) would eliminate applicants. 
In all other cases, even when test scores are considered, the interview is the 
most heavily weighted factor in selection. 

The personnel supervisors interviewed all mentioned the importance of 
good interviewing techniques in screening applicants for employment. Four 
companies rely uoon an unstructured interview, while three prefer a more 
structured interview. All, however, include open-ended questions such as 
T Tell me about your work experience* 11 Personality, motivation, and communi- 
cations skills are evaluated, in addition to reported past work experiences. 
Three companies report asking questions that specifically allow them to assess 
an applicant's knowledge of the field. 

Rating criteria used in employee selection include interviews (seven 
companies) transcript evaluation (seven companies), drafting work samples 
(five companies), tests (four companies, with another company considering 
establishing a testing procedure), references check (three companies) and 
resumes (two companies) • When asked to determine which factors were most impor- 
tant in hiring, three stated the interview, two stated a combination of interview 
and transcript review and job application form, and one stated testing. 

Sele ction/el imination proced ures. Applicants in these seven companies 
go through a variety of selection procedures. The City of San Antonio tests 
all applicants. If the applicant passess the test (70 or above), he/she is 
allowed to fill out an application and is awarded points for test scores over 
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70, years of work with the city, veteran status, and related education or 
experience above job requirements. Rank-ordered eligibility lists, based on 
these points, are sent to departments seeking employees. The top candidates 
from the list are interviewed by department personnel, who make the final 
decision* 

Valero accepts all applications in their personnel department. When an 
applicants* qualifications match a vacancy, they are called back and referred 
to the department where the vacancy exists to be interviewed. This interviewer/ 
supervisor within the department is responsible for hiring. 

H. B. Zachry tests and interviews each applicant within the personnel 
department. Qualified applicants are sent to the department with the vacancy 
for the final interview, where the hiring decision is made. In the three 
remaining companies, applicants are interviewed, tested (in Companies 2 and 3) 
and hired within the personnel department* 

Several of the personnel supervisors interviewed stressed the fact that 
once an employee is hired, they have no further contact or systematic follow- 
up information on the performance of this new employee unless the supervisor 
provides unsolicited anecdotal information. No need for follow-up was expressed. 

Employ ment advancement criteria . Of the seven companies interviewed, 
six provided information on employment advancement criteria within their 
companies. The criteria utilized by these six companies differed very little. 
Three companies (Valero, H. B. Zachry and Company 3) have informal performance 
appraisals, where it is the responsibility of the supervisor to keep his/her 
employees informed of their work performance. In two of these companies, the 
decision to promote rests with the supervisor. Company 3 requires a formal 
bid by the employee for a higher position, where he/she is considered along 
with other applicants. 

44 
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Three companies have formal performance appraisals. Two companies (2 and 
4) use standard appraisals evaluating: job knowledge, quality and quantity 
of work production, cooperation, dependability, versatility, judgment, and 
relation to others. All three companies stress attendance. Two of these 
companies did not mention bidding procedures. The City of San Antonio 
does require bidding, and differs also in its appraisal, which is based on the 
employee's specific duties. Valero is considering adopting a system similar 
to the city's, requiring bidding on posted vacancies for promotion and for- 
mally evaluating performance in terms of written criteria which are based 
upon specific job tasks. 

Support mechanisms . The most common support mechanisms operating within 
the five companies responding are in the training area. The City of San 
Antonio, Valero, and Company 2 offer tuition reimbursement for courses leading 
to a degree related to the employee's job. The City of San Antonio, Companies 
2 and 3, and Valero offer in-house training available upon supervisor's 
approval. II. B. Zachry has an on-the-job training program. In the area of 
career development workshops, employee counseling, and scholarships for 
employees' children, only Valero offers such services. 

Employers' perceptions of low income head of household women . Three 
companies felt qualified to make observations about strengths and weaknesses 
of disadvantaged women employees. Positive qualities reported were respon- 
sibility (Company 3), enthusiasm, assertiveness and interest in upward 
mobility (Valero, which referred specifically to two National Women's Employ- 
ment and Education graduates placed with their firm) and loyalty and positive 
attitude (Company 2). Weaknesses reported were the possibility of interference 
of household responsibilities (Company 3), need for academic upgrading and 
sound career advice (Valero), and lack of self-confidence (Company 2). 
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Employers' suggestions for improved employability of disadvantaged 
woman , Valero and the City of San Antonio stressed the need for increasing 
awareness of career information and opportunities. Company 4 stressed the 
importance of teaching good oral and written communication skills and the 
ability to complete an application legibly and accurately, as well as main- 
taining a high GPA. Valero also reported a need for academic upgrading. 

Company 2 suggested educating employers about the assets (i.e. respon- 
sibility) possessed by women entering the work force without recent education 
or work experience. The interviewee stated that unfortunately a bias exists 
against these women which could be counteracted by informing prospective employ- 
ers about the value of these women as employees. Company 2 also suggested that 
the work policies of some companies (i.e. flex-time) could possibly be adapted 
to fit their specific needs. 

Sub study II 
Survey of Instructors in Data 
Processing, Electronics and Drafting 

Procedure 

A two page questionnaire was developed and sent to each member of the 
faculty in the data processing, electronics and drafting departments (see 
Appendix B ) . In order to encourage candid responses, instructors were 
insured of the anonymity and confidentiality of the information they provided. 
Subjects . 

All instructors teaching courses in data processing, electronics and 
drafting, including part-time and evening instructors, received questionnaires. 
These questionnaires were sent to 104 instructors. A total of 35 question- 
naires were returned, for a response rate of 34%. 
Results 

Table 2 describes the respondents with respect to department and years 
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of college teaching experience (see Table 2). The instructors responding to 
the questionnaire teach the majority of their classes in the day division, with 
19 respondents teaching primarily day classes, 15 teaching in the evening, and 
one teaching a combination of day and evening classes. 



Table 2 

Technical Instructor Responses 
Department and Years of Experience 



Years of 


Data 


Electronics 


Drafting 


Total 


Experience 


Processing 






1-2 


5 


0 


1 


6 


3-5 


6 


2 


1 


9 


6-9 


6 


3 


1 


10 


10 -. 15 


4 


0 


0 


4 


16 + 


2 


3 


1 


6 


Total 


23 


8 


4 


35 




X- 7.0 


X- 10.4 


X= 8.5 


X= 7, 



Table 3 presents the perceptions that technical instructors have of low 



income head of household women with respect to years of teaching experience. 
Although a slight trend appears to indicate that instructors with fewer years 
of experience have more positive perceptions, the small sample size precludes 
further analysis. 



Table 3 

Technical Instructor Responses 
Perceptions and Years of Experience 





Years of Experience 


1-2 


3-5 


6-9 


10-15 


16+ 


Total 


More Successful 


2 


1 


4 






7 


Combination 


2 


3 


2 




1 


8 


Do not Differ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


5 


Less Successful 




2 


2 


3 


1 


8 
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Table 3 — Continued 



Years of Experience 



1-2 



3-5 



6-9 



10-15 16+ 



Total 



Insufficient Information 
Total 



_2_ 
9 



1 
10 



_3_ 
6 



7 
35 



When asked to describe how low income head of household women differ 
from other students in terms of success, a variety of factors were noted. 
These factors were grouped into clusters, with the most frequent responses 
being: motivated, dedicated or conscientious (10 responses). Less successful 
students are described most frequently as lacking educational background or 
other experiences (6) and lacking self-confidence (4). Note: Only two of 
35 respondents stated "lacking motivation." 

Whan asked to note the differences existing between women who complete 
their technical programs and those who drop out, the most frequent response 
was drive, motivation or goal orientation (18), followed by self-confidence 
or assertiveness (7) and aptitudes (6)., 

Table 4 describes the major inhibiting and facilitating factors influen- 
cing the performance of low income head of household women. 

Table * 

Technical Instructor Responses 
Facilitating and Inhibiting Factors 



Facilitating Factors 


Inhibiting Factors 




Study /hard work 
Motivation/drive 
Instructor/peer support 
Child care 


8 
6 
4 
3 


Lack of time/responsibilities 
to children 

Lack of academic background 
Lack of child care 


11 

10 
5 
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Instructors suggested that a variety of supportive services could 
nDroye performance, such as child care (11) , transportation (3), screening 
id counseling (3), and part-time jobs (3). Adequate prerequisite competen- 
Les (S) and - psychological support for motivation and confidence (8) were 
Lso noted. They suggest that the college can be more supportive by providing 
lild care, day and evening (10) , screening for prerequisites before enroll- 
ing*. (9), and providing counseling (5). 

Instructors were asked to identify supportive services available, needed, 
: not needed within their program area. The results are presented in 
ible 5. Some respondents checked only a few choices. 

Table 5 

Technical Instructor Responses 
SuDPortive Services 





'esently Available 


Needed 


Not Needed 


Supportive Service 



14 4 Financial Aid 

5 6 Transportation 

6 10 Day Care 

6 5 2 Peer Counseling 

17 6 Individual Counseling 

3 5 3 Group Counseling 

2 6 2 Peer Support Group 

17 4 1 Tutoring 

10 4 2 Part-time Work 

16 5 Career Information Regarding 

Technical Programs 

4 Other (please explain) 

>ther includes: orientation, smaller classes, a "proactive" counseling 
department, and self-paced and thinking skill classes during the first 
ernes ter. 



.1 services listed in the above table are available at San Antonio College, 
structors were most aware of financial aid, individual counseling, tutoring, 
xt -time work and career information. They were least aware of group 
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counseling and peer support groups. Many instructors, especially in drafting 
and electronics, had had very little contact with women students and there- 
fore had not had the opportunity to refer them to many of the services 
available* 

Sobstudy III 
Selecting and Field-Testing 
The CASS Battery 

Subjects 

The population of the study was originally designed to include only low 
income head of household women. However, after a number of contacts were made 
to students in the potential subject pool, it quickly became apparent that low 
income head of household women do not attend the three target technical pro- 
grams in sufficient numbers to field-test an assessment battery. At this point 
a decision was made to expand the population to include all women students who 
entered data processing, electronics and drafting. 

Computer printouts were obtained which provided information on all 122 
female technical students who had graduated since Spring of 1979. Similar 
lists provided information on 274 females who had failed to return after the 
Spring 1979 or Spring 1980 semesters. A sample of 200 students who were 
enrolled from Fall of 1980 to Spring of 1981 were randomly selected to parti- 
cipate. Students who enrolled for the 1982 summer session were contacted 
via flyers passed out at registration (four responded). Out of this total of 
600 female technical students, 92 subjects were scheduled for the assessment 
battery, 35 of which failed to report for testing. Three students failed to 
complete the battery, and three students were omitted from the study because 
they had degrees in other areas. Thus 51 students are included in the sample: 
25 Graduates, 15 Non-Returning Students, and 11 Barollees. 
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Assessment Instruments 

A battery of seven instruments was selected. A brief questionnaire was 
also developed to obtain personal characteristics and a brief indication of 
any problems interfering with academic achievement, (see Appendix d). 

General Aptitude Test Battery . The GATB was developed in 1947 by the United 
States Employment Service. In 1972, restandardization of the battery was 
begun to correct norms with a possible minority bias. The GATB has been 
validated on extensive samples and has established "OAP's 11 , or Occupational 
Aptitude Patterns, for many occupations. The following OAP's have been 
developed for the three technical areas under consideration: 



Table 6 

Occupational Aptitude Patterns 









Computer 
Programmer* 




Drafter 


Electronics 
Technician* 


General 
Verbal 
Numerical 
Spatial 




115 
100 
110 
100 




105 

100 
100 


115 

105 
110 


*Restricted • 


- not 


revalidated on 


minorities 




(Adapted from Manual for the USES General Aptitude Test Battery, Section II: 


Occuoational 


Aptitude Structure, 


1979.) 






The mean for 


the GATB scales 


; is 100. 


The standard 


deviation is 20. 



Concurrent validity with other aptitude tests falls in the .50 to .80 range. 
Test-retest reliability for the four target subtests falls in the .80 to .94 
range. 

In accordance with contractual obiligations between San Antonio College 
and the Texas Employment Commission, the entire GATB , including all 12 subtests, 
must be administered. However, this study uses only four subscores as predictors 
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General, Verbal, Numerical and Spatial-since they are cited in the three OAP's. 
The entire test has an administration time of one and one half hours. 

Ruder Preference Record - Vocational (Pom CH) . Students must possess not 
only an aptitude, but also an interest, to do their best work. A student with 
high aptitudes, no significant problems, and an optimum personality profile 
may still fail to complete a program if she has no interest in the nature of 
the tasks involved in her chosen occupation. Many times a student will choose 
a major for the wrong reasons. The Kuder Preference Record - Vocational is a 
self-report forced ,hoice vocational interest instrument which indicate* relative 
interest in a small number of broad vocational areas: Mechanical, Computa- 
tional, Scientific, Persuasive, Artistic, Literary, Musical, Social Service and 
Clerical. Stanine scores are reported for each scale, with a mean of 5 and a 
standard deviation of approximately 2. 

The reliabilities of the scales cluster around .90. Using the criteria 
of job satisfaction as a measure of validity, the Kuder correctly predicted 
job satisfaction among workers employed in areas consistent with their pro- 
files completed ten years earlier. Of 728 people working in "consistent- 
areas, 62% were satisfied and 8% were dissatisfied. 

Although the Kuder stanine scores are ipsative, as are vocational interest 
tests in general, a normative approach has been combined to provide comparison 
to other occupational groups. The Kuder has also been widely used, is hand- 
scorable, and has an administration time of 45 minutes. For these reasons, the 
Kuder became the instrument of choice for vocational interests. 

TPAT Anxietv Sc ale Questionnaire . The IPAT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire 
provides a total score plus measures of covert and overt anxiety. The ' IPAT-ASS 
measures trait (as opposed to state) anxiety, which would be more appropriate in 
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this educational setting since state anxiety evidences low reliability in a 
test-retest situation. Anxiety, which has a curvilinear relationship to 
learning, has been demonstrated to have a negative effect on learning when 
IPAT-ASQ values are extremely high or low. The IPAT-ASO also correlates .80 
with the I PAT Depression Scale , which has shown a negative relationship to 
learning when depression scores are elevated. 

Test-retest reliability is .82, and a concurrent validity correlation 
coefficient with the T aylor Manifest Anxiety Scale has been reported. The 
score is reported as a s ten score, with a mean of 5.5 on a ten-point scale 
and a standard deviation of two. The test is 40 items long and takes five 
to ten minutes to administer. 

Mathematics Anxiety Rating Scale . The Mathematics Anxiety Rating Scale 
C'JARS) is a 98-item self rating scale which allows subjects to rate themselves on 
a five point scale with respect to the amount of discomfort caused by dealing with 
mathematical concepts and problems. The MARS requires 20 minutes to administer. 

The mean score for women is reported at 181, with a standard deviation of 
50 (based on two studies with a combined sample of 97 subjects). Test-retest 
reliability is .78. Validation studies report a -.35 correlation between the 
Differential Aptitude Test numerical aptitude scale and the MARS . 

Adult Nowicki-Strickland Internal-External Control Scale . The ANS-IE 
is a downward revision (simplified language for less sophisticated subjects) 
of the well-repected Rotter Internality-Externality instrument. It is a 40- 
item instrument x^hich takes about ten minutes to administer. This instrument 
measures locus of control, which is a term that describes a person's orien- 
tation towards their ability to affect reinforcements accruing to them. 
People scoring high on internal locus of control feel that they are capable 
of influencing the reinforcements and rewards they receive in life. They are 
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intrinsically motivated people who strive to achieve their goals. People 
scoring high on external locus of control feel (and therefore may act) some- 
what more helpless and more at the mercy of "luck". They are more reactive 
to and dependent upon their environment and others, and are extrinsically 
motivated (see Appendix G) . 

Locus of control has been demonstrated to be related to grade point 
average in college students (Nowicki & Strickland, 1973). The Coleman Report, 
as cited by Casey (1979:9) found an internal orientation to be a predictor 
of success among students. 

Depending upon the population, college females score from a mean of 
8.5 - 9 for Anglos to 14 for Bla«cs,,with standard deviations of 3 - 4 to 6, 
respectively. Test-retest reliability is .83 for six weeks, and internal 
consistency is .69. Concurrent validity is reported at .68 with the Rotter 

I-E Scale (Nowicki, 1982). 

Personal Values Abstract . The Personal V alues Abstract is. a 97-ite» 
derivative of the r. a 1 if omla P sychological Inventory,. This self-report 
inventory is an experimental instrument which taps interpersonal skills, com- 
petence, intrapersonal values and regulatory dispositions. The three scales, 
Modernity (My) , Socialization (Sn) and Femininity (Fy) address norm-questioning, 
norm-observing, and norm-setting, respectively. 

Modernity is a distillation of the CPI scales for dominance, status, 
sociability, social presence and self -acceptance. This scale measures self- 
assurance and feelings of well-being. Socialization is a measure of self -dis- 
cipline, responsibility, stability and conformity. Femininity is a measure 
of the negative traits of emotional vulnerability, helplessness and lack of 
assertiveness, as well as the positive qualities of tactfulness, warmth, and 
sympathy. 
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The means and standard deviations for college females 1 for the three scales 
are expressed in Table 

Table 7 

Means and Standard Deviations 



for the PVA 






Modernity 


(My) Socialization (Sn) 


Femininity (Fy) 


Mean 

Standard Deviation 


20.99 
3.99 


25.71 
3.31 


20.85 
3.04 



The CPI subscales correlate with the derivative PVA scales (for females) as 
follows: Modernity, .58 to .77 among five scales; Socialization, .91 and 
Femininity .97. Although extensive reliability studies have been conducted 
on the CPI , no reliability data is reported for this CPI derivative. Test- 
retest reliabilities on the contributing CPI scales range from .71 to .90. 



The selection of the PVA is based upon several factors: (1) A sense of 
well-being and self-acceptance is important in student achievement, (2) Social- 
ization measures degree of internalization of societal values, which influences 
a personb valuing of education, following rules, meeting requirements and 
adhering to the work eth^c. (3) Femininity is of interest since the study 
is concerned with women in nontraditional technical majors. (4) The CPI 
has been successfully used in the past to predict academic success. (5) The 
PVA may be administered in one-third the time of the CPI . 

Mooney Problem Checklist * The Mooney Problem Checklist has been included in 
the battery; however, it does not provide a tvue "score". The Mooney provides 
a total number of problems (either serious or those causing some concern) 
that a college student is experiencing. Eleven scales of 30 questions each 
are included: Health and Physical Development; Financial, Living Conditions 
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and Employment; Social and Recreational Activities; Social-Psychological 
Relations; Courtship, Sex and Marriage; Home and Family; Morals and Religion; 
Adjustment to College Work; Future: Vocational and Education; and 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedure. 

Unfortunatelv, since total problems is not a true score, it would be 
inappropriate to compare one person to another using mimber of problems as 
an indication of who would have more difficulty completing training* If a 
large difference in the number of problems is found to exist between graduates 
and non-returning students, however, it may be possible to establish local 
norms at a later date and use percentiles based on local norms as scores • No 
validity information exists (the author cites only "validity by popularity 11 ) , 
but test-retest reliability is high at .93. 

Since a test battery cannot possibly cover every factor which may facili- 
tate or inhibit success, this checklist serves a special purpose. A completed 
Mooney will serve as a springboard for discussion between the student and coun- 
selor, facilitating a deeper understanding of the needs of a student than a 
number score could provide. 
Procedure 

Students were tested in the San Antonio College Counseling Center by the 
test administrator. The battery was administered in a four to five hour 
session which varied dependent upon the speed of the participants. Students 
were requested to complete a Letter of Agreement and an Information Release 
Form, along with the two-page CASS Questionnaire. When these preliminary 
activities were completed, the GATB was administered as a group test according 
to standardized procedure. The remainder of the battery included no timed 
tests, so students were told to complete the battery at their own pace. One 
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ten minute break was allowed after completion of the GATB . Upon battery com- 
oletion, students were informed that they would be contacted by a peer coun- 
selor who would meet with them to discuss their scores. 

Three peer counselors from the Women's Opportunity Workshops Program 
were recruited to meet with each student and explain the meaning of her - 
scores. The peer counselors received an additional ten hours of training on 
specific test background to better relate the results. Students with further 
questions not answered by the peer counselor were referred to counselors who 
had volunteered to assist in this aspect of the project. 

All assessment instruments were hand scored. The GATB 1 s were scored by 
the test administrator. All remaining instruments were scored by the research 
coordinator. Data was then coded and statistical procedures were comDleted 
by computer. 
Results 

The following tables (Tables 8-19} summarize the responses of the subjects 
to the Personal Characteristics questions on the CASS Questionnaire. The 
abbreviations GRAD, NRS and ENR stand for Graduates, Non-Returning Students, 
and Enrollees, respectively. 



Table 8 



Personal Characteristics 
Program Enrollment 



Data Processing 



Drafting 



Electronics 



GRAD 
NRS 
ENR' 
Total 



23 
15 
11 

49 



2 
0 
0 
2 



0 
0 
0 

0 
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Only two subjects (drafters) in the sample were not in data processing. No 
electronics students participated in the study. This distribution reflects 
the fact that only one woman has graduated from electronics since the Spring 
1979 semester, compared to 13 drafters and 108 computer programmers and operators. 



Table 9 

Personal Characteristics 
Day/Evening 







Day 


Evening 


Combination 


GRAD 


18 


0 


7 


:JRS 


5 


' 6 


4 


ENR 


8 


0 


3 


Total 


31 


6 


14 



The majority of the students attended day classes (61%). All students 
attending only evening classes were Non- Returning. Students (12%). The 
remainder attended both day and evening classes. 

Table 10 

Personal Characteristics 
Full/Part-Time 

Full-Time Part-Time Combination 

GRAD 17 

NRS 6 

ENR 10 

Total 33 

Sixty-five percent of the sample attended college full-time. All students 
attending on a part-time basis (14%) were Non-Returning Students. Students 
attending both on a full and part-time basis during their college enrollment 
COTTtp rised 22% of the sample. 

5 S 



0 
7 
0 
7 



8 
2 
1 
11 



Table 11 



Personal Characteristics 
Age 



-18 18-21 22-25 26-29 30-33 34-37 38+ 



GRAD 3 13 3 4 3 1 1 

NRS 1 4 3 3 1 1 2 

ESR 0 10 1 0 0 0 0 

Total 4 27 7 7 4 2 3 



The majority of the sample (52%) enrolled in school between the ages of 
18 and 21. Graduates enrolled primarily before the age of 21 (64%). This 
trend was reversed for Non-Returning Students, with 67% enrolling after the 
age of 21. Enrollees sampled were almost exclusively found in the 18-21 
category (91%). The median age by category is 26-29 for Graduate:: and Non- 
Returning Students, which is representative of the 28.7 mean age of all SAC 
technical students. 

Table 12 

Personal Characteristics 
Ethnicity 

"\ 

Black Hispanic Anglo Oriental Other 



GRAD 0 11 13 0 1 

NRS 0 8 6 0 1 

ENR 0 10 1 0 o 

Total 0 29 20 0 2 



The ethnic breakdown is 57% Hispanic, 39% Anglo and 4% Other. No Blacks 
or Orientals came in for testing. These figures reflect the total enrollment 
for x^omen in technical programs, which is 41% Hispanic, 48% Anglo, 8% Black, 
2% Oriental and 2% Other. The overrepresentation of Hispanic Enrollees may 
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be due to the fact that they were drawn from a separate list composed of 
financial aid recipients, which is largely Hispanic. 



Table 13 

Personal Characteristics 
Highest Grade Completed Before Enrollment 



10 11 GED High One Year More than 

School of College One Year 



GRAD 1 0 0 20 3 1 

NRS 0 0 2 9 2 2 

ENR 0 0 2 6 1 2 

Total 1 0 4 35 6 5 



Most students enrolled after high school graduation (69%). Only 10% of 
the sample had less than a high school diploma, and 22% of the sample had 
some college credit before enrolling at SAC. 



Table 14 

Personal Characteristics 
Marital Status 



Single Divorced Married Widowed Other 



GRAD 


16 


0 


8 


0 


1 


NRS 


8 


3 


2 


1 


1 


ENR 


7 


3 


1 


0 


0 


Total 


31 


6 


11 


1 


2 



Of the total sample, 61% were single, 12% were divorced, 22% were married 
and 2% were widowed. Two subjects (4%) stated other circumstances. 
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Table 15 

Personal Characteristics 
Head of Household 



Yes No 



ERIC 



GRAD 1 24 

MRS 8 7 

ENR 4 7 

Total 13 38 

Only 25% of the sample identified themselves as head of household. Eight 
of these 13 subjects were Non-Returning Students. 

Table 16 

Personal Characteristics 
Number of Children 





None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Total With 


Children 


GRAD 


20 


2 


2 


1 


5 






7 


6 


2 


0 


8 




ENR 


9 


1 


0 


1 


2 




Total 


36 


9 


4 


2 


15 




Fifteen 


subjects 


(29%) have 


children . 


In the 


Graduate group, 


20% have 



children, compared to 46% of the Non-Returning Students, 



Table 17 

Personal Characteristics 
Children Under Five at Home 



None 1 2 Total With Children Under 5 



GRAD 24 1 0 1 

MRS 11 4 0 4 

ENR 9 'l 1 2 

Total 44' 6 1 7 
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Of the 15 subjects who have children, seven subjects have children under 
five living at home. The group having the largest number of children under 
age five (27%) is the Non-Returning Students. 

Table 18 

Personal Characteristics 
Monthly Income 





$0-199 


200-399 


400-599 


600-799 


800-999 


1000+ 


GRAD 
MRS 
EIIS 
Total 


3 
3 
7 
18 


10 
2 
3 

15 


2 
6 
0 
8 


0 
2 
0 
2 


0 
2 
1 
3 


5 

0 
0 

5 > 



Forty-one of the 51 subjects estimated their income to be below $600 
while enrolled at SAC. Eighteen of the graduates earned under $400, which 
indicates no full-time employment during enrollment. Ten of 15 Non-Returning 
Students had incomes of $400 or more, which may indicate employment. 

Table 19 

Personal Characteristics 
Financial Aid 





- Yes 


• . No.-,' 


GRAD 

MRS 
ENR 
Total 


12 
6 
9 

27 


13 
9 
2 

24 



A total of 27 subjects (53%) received financial aid. Approximately one- 
half of the Graduates and two-fifths of the Non-Returning Students received 
aid, while 32% of the Enrollees received financial aid. Since the CASS was 
develooed for use with low-income women, Enrollees were drawn orimarily from 
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a list of financial aid recipients, which accounts for the higher proportion , 
of financial aid in this group. 



Table 20 

Grade Point Average and Hours Completed 





N 


GPA 


Hours Completed 


GRAD 


25 


3.27 


82.32 


NRS 


15 


2.31 


29.87 


ENR 


11 


2.12 


41.27 


Total 


51 


2.74 


58.04 



The grade point averages of the Graduates were approximately one letter 



grade above the Non-Returning Students. The Enrollees were the lowest group, 
maintaining just above a C average. The Non-Returning Students had completed 
the fewest semester hours, followed by the Enrollees and t'he Graduates. 

Table 21 summarizes the responses of all students to that portion of the 
CASS Questionnaire requesting information on the number of problems each stud- 
ent experienced. 

Table 21 
Total Student Problems 



None 0 ccas ional Frequen t Con t inuous / 
Problem Withdrawal 



General financial difficulty 


20 


22 


6 


3 


Reduction of government funds 


40 


5 


2 


4 


Transportation 


32 


13 


5 


1 


Problems with child care 


42 


4 


4 


1 


Lack of academic assistance 


43 


5 


1 


2 


Lack of academic ability 


43 


6 


2 


0 


Problems with teachers 


44 


6 


0 


1 


Lack of encouragement 


40 


8 


1 


2 


Conflicts with my job 


32 


18 


0 


1 


Lack of time to study 


17 


25 


8 


1 


Lack of educational background 


37 


8 


6 


0 
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Table 21— Continued 



Problem 



None Occasional Frequent Continuous/ 

Withdrawal 



Feelings of not belonging 
Health problems (mine) 
Family health problems 
Household responsibilities 
Personal problems 
Other 



39 
45 
40 
25 
33 
46 



10 
6 
9 
19 
16 
1 



2 
0 
1 
5 
1 
0 



0 
0 
1 
2 
1 
4 



The two most common problems cited were general financial difficulty and 
lack of time to study, followed by household responsibilities and transporta- 
tion. One problem which emerged as significant is child care. With only 15 
subjects having children (seven under the age of five) , it is noteworthy 
that nine of these mothers (60%) indicated problems with child care. 

Table 22 shows the means and standard deviations of the Graduates and 
the Non-Returning Students on the various measures included in the CASS 
battery. The Kuder results are presented separately. 

Table 22 

CASS Battery Means 
Graduates and Non-Returning Students 



GRAD 



NRS 



GATB 

General 

Verbal 

Mumerical 

Spatial 
ANS-IE 
IPAT-ASQ 
MARS 
PVA 

Modernity 

Socialization 

Femininity 
tfoonev 



X 

116.16 
112.84 
114.76 
115.88 
8.20 
5.56 
160.96 

17.96 
25.96 
20.24 
24.21 



SD 
19.12 
20.73 
14.83 
16.90 
4.43 
1.94 
45.87 

4.54 
2.64 
2.39 



X 

99.20 
100.73 
100.67 
106.20 

13.67 
6.87 
186.13 

15.27 
22.27 
21.27 
49.01 



SD 
14.22 
16.94 
13.99 
20.30 
4.72 
2.17 
57.74 

3.01 
3.90 
3.06 
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Graduates scored higher on all GATB aptitude scales and on the Modernity 
Socialization scales of the Personal Values Abstract , Graduates scored lower 
on the ANS-IE (internality) instrument, the IPAT-ASO anxiety measure and the 
Math Anxiety Rating Scale , Graduates also scored lower on the PVA Femininity 
scale and number of problems indentified on the Mooney Problem Checklist , 



Table 23 
Kuder Profiles 







GRAD 




NRS 




3i 




SD 


X 


SD 


Mechanical 


4. 


20 


1.70 


4.36 


1.55 


Computation 


6. 


36 


1.46 


5.50 


2.07 


Scientific 


3. 


30 


1.66 


4.29 


1.59 


Persuasion 


3. 


92 


1.53 


3.71 


1.27 


Artistic 


7. 


04 


1.62 


6.36 


1.69 


Literary 


4. 


32 


1.77 


5.14 


2.07 


Musical 


5. 


48 


1.61 


5.57 


2.17 


Social Science 


3. 


68 


1.89 


4.93 


1.94 


Clerical 


5. 


48 


2.31 


6. 14 


2.41 


Table 23 presents 


the mean 


stanine 


scores of 


the Graduates and 


Non- 


Returning Students on 


the Kuder 


Preference Record- 


-Vocational. Both 


groups 



have very similar mean interest profiles, A stepwise multiple regression was 
performed, and the two strongest predictors accounted for only 15% (9% and 6%, 
respectively) of the variance. Due to the lack of ability of the equation to 
predict variance, no further analysis was performed. 

A factor analysis was conducted to determine what interrelationships 
existed within the CASS battery scores. Two independent factors emerged. 
Factor one, named Cognitive, included all four GATB scales plus the PVA 
Socialization scale. Factor two was named Personality and included group 
membership, the IPAT-ASO , the MARS , and PVA Modernity. The AHS-IE and PVA 
Femininity scores were related to both factors. 
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A step*rise multiple regression analysis was then conducted to identify 
which vaiables accounted for the greatest degree of variance. The ANS-IE 
score accounted for 26% of the variance alone. The PVA Socialization score 
accounted for 8% of the variance. Although other variables contributed to 
the variance, the small sample necessitated limiting predictors to the first 
two variables, 

A discriminant analysis was then performed based upon the ANS-IE and 
PVA Socialization scores. Taking a conservative approach to increase stabi- 
lity, this procedure was again limited to two variables. The discriminant 
analysis, based upon these two factors, classified into correct groups 20 of 
25 Graduates and 11 of 15 Non-Returning students. The equation used for 
this classification was: 

F(X) =» .139 x ANS-IE - .186 x Sn + 3.157 

If the value is greater than .192, a student was assigned to the Non- 
Returning Students group. If the value was less than .192, a student was 
assigned to the Graduates group. This procedure correctly classified 80% 
of the Graduates and 73.3% of the Non-Returning Students. 

The results presented in this section should be interpreted with 
the following limitations in mind: (1) only seven large employers were 
interviewed—employment practices and procedures may differ to some extent 
in other companies; (2) the generalizability of the results is limited due 
to the sample size; and (3) any assessment battery implemented should be 
based on local norms. 
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CHAPTER V 



Summary and Recommendations 



This study was designed to identify characteristics which facilitate 
technical program completion by low income head of household women. The goal 
of the project was to reduce the waste of human potential and institutional 
dollars through the development of a Comprehensive Assessment and Support 
Svstem to facilitate completion of training for these women. Procedures 
involved included (1) selectively reviewing the literature, (2) interviewing 
employers, (3) surveying technical instructors, (4) selecting and field- 
testing an assessment battery, and (5) developing supports to facilitate 
completion. Several facilitating and inhibiting factors were identified. 
Summary 

An internal locus of control and a high degree of socialization are 
necessary but not sufficient characteristics which enable low income head of 
household women to complete technical training programs. As determined by 
the results of the discriminant analysis, 80% of the Graduates possessed these 
qualities. However, 27% of the ^on-Returning Students also possessed these 
qualities. This is an indication that internality and socialization contribute 
greatly to success, but that there are numerous other factors which can nega- 
tively influence academic achievement. These factors may include financial 
problems, family responsibilities, lack of time to study, child care problems 
and transportation, which were the major problems cited by the students on the 
CASS Questionnaire. Part-time and evening students were more likely to drop 
out, which may also indicate financial and child care problems since part-time 
students receive no financial aid and child care is not available for evening 
students. 
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It was shown that aptitude was not a major predictor of completion in 
this study* Although the Graduates were almost one grade point higher as a 
group than the Non-Returning Students, the latter group had a GPA of 2.31, 
which is above the 2.00 required for graduation. The minimum General Aptitude 
score on the GATB predicted to allow junior college completion is 100. The 
Non-Returning Students mean G score was 99,2. This strongly indicates that 
dropouts generally possess the aptitude required to complete the three target 
technical programs as presently offered. Based upon the research findings 
and logical conjecture, students with high externality and less aptitude will 
become discouraged more easily when required to put forth the additional effort 
necessary to complete . A student of less aptitude and high internality would 
more readily believe that her efforts would result in success, which increase 
motivation « 

The high degree of socialization evidenced by the Graduates has a direct 
bearing on their behavior in the classroom, A highly socialized student is 
one who achieves success through conformity to established norms. These class- 
room norms include paying attention, meeting deadlines,, completing assigned 
tasks, and regularity in attendance. They are therefore more responsible and 
dependable students. 

The Kuder vocational interest instrument did not successfully discriminate 
between Graduates and Non-Returning Students. The similarity of profiles was 
too great and the sample was too small to obtain significant findings. 

Due to the small sample, it was not possible to determine more than two 
major predictors of successful completion. However, Graduates scored almost 
one standard deviation higher than Non-Returning Students on the PVA Modernity 
scale, which measures well-being and self -concept. They also scored lower on 
the PVA Femininity scale which measures lack of assertiveness and emotional 
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vulnerability. Graduates scored lower on the IPAT-Af 0 , ?tARS AND Mooney, which 
indicates fewer problems and anxieties. Further research will be required to 
determine the significance of these factors. 

One major intermediate finding was the extremely low incidence of low 
income head of household women taking data processing, electronics and drafting. 
This finding necessitated the expansion of the CASS battery subject pool to 
include all women in the target programs. It is indeed significant to find 
that there are insufficient numbers of subjects to participate in the field 
test of the CASS battery. 

The 35 instructors (34%) responding to the Questionnaire for Instructors 
in Data Processing, Electronics and Drafting appeared to be aware of the needs 
and problems of the low income head of household woman. Overall, the respondents 
expressed sensitivity to the needs of the low income head of household woman 
and an understanding of the problems facing this nontraditional student popu- 
lation. Although many instructors (especially in drafting and electronics) 
had little personal contact with this category of students, their comment- 
demonstrated a supportive attitude. 

TSfcjj overwhelming concern of the technical instructors appeared tc be the 
lack oi Screening that permits students lacking prerequisite skills to enroll 
in highly technical and demanding classes. This lack of ^reparation is cited 
as a major barrier to success and a characteristic of *. . successful students, 
while screening and adequate prerequisite skill development is mentioned fry 
the instructors as able to improve the target population's chance for success. 
Instructors repeatedly suggested, in many contexts, that the c&l&ege more 
carefully screen and pre&'&&2 students to enroll in these technical areas. 

According to the respondents, the most frequently mention-fid supportive 
service needed was child care. Conflicts with family responsibilities a>?e 
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seen as a major barrier to success, and the provision of adequate child care 
services is proposed to overcome this barrier. The evening instructors were 
particularly strong in their suggestion that "day care" become "child care" 
in order to provide evening students with an opportunity to attend classes 
free from undue concern over their children's welfare. 

Successful completion of technical training does not automatically 
guarantee employment. Many factors are involved in obtaining employment. 
From the interviews of employers of San Antonio College technical graduates, 
the ability to present one's self well in an interview emerged as one of the 
most important factors in becoming employed in a technical occupation. Inter- 
views are generally unstructured and include many open-ended questions. 
Although only one company stressed the importance of an applicant's ability 
complete an application neatly and accurately, it is a common practice to use 
an application review as the basis for an employment interview. Therefore, 
neatness and accurancy of the job application should be included as an influen- 
tial factor in any discussion of interview techniques and rating criteria. 
Students who experience test anxiety should be informed that good interview 
skills can offset poor test results. 

All companies rely upon college transcripts in their evaluation and 
s.'«l«CS£on nracedures. Students with low GPA's are usually evaluated lower 
xppttme&ts with better academic records. Even when degrees or 
eoft««* tttuM *** viot require*, students with low GPA's find themselves 
liking f* c£&->*fcitive edge when competing against other applicants with 

stronger txaft^cripts* 

Only one of the seven companies stated that testing was not feasible or 
was inapproDriate. Another company dropped their testing program due to 
strict EEOC regulations. The other five utilize (or plan to utilize) testing 
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as a valuable secondary (or in one case primary) source of information. 
Therefore, the ability to perform well on tests is an important asset in 
gaining employment. Overall, testing seems to hold the most significance 
for electronics applicants. The majority of companies do not test drafters, 
preferring to assess work samples instead. Drafting applicants should be 
prepared to submit a neat and well organized work portfolio to prospective 
employers . 

It is indicated that career upward mobility is largely dependent upon 
three factors — attendance, production, and the supervisor's personal know- 
ledge of the employee. Formal bidding procedures and/or formal performance 
appraisals are often utilized in the promotion process, but the supervisor's 
personal knowledge about the employee desiring promotion is cited five out 
of six times, more than either bidding or performance appraisals. 

Supportive services available on the job to low income head of household 
women are related almost exclusively to further training. While employers 
express concern about the needs of these women, it appears unlikely that wide- 
spread policy adaptations are forthcoming. Every effort should be made to 
equip women with the assets of independence self-confidence, adequate career 
information and personal problem-solving skills before they become employed, 
since no company in this study (with the possible exeption of Valero) is 
equipped to provide support mechanisms to address these needs. 

In conclusion, the ideal low income head of household woman graduating 
from San Antonio College's data processing, drafting or electronics program 
should have: 

1. High internality. 

2. High socialization. 

3. Good interview and oral communications skills. 
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4. A solid transcript and GPA. 

5. The ability to take tests (especially in electronics). 

6. A neat and well-organized work portfolio for drafters. 

7. A good attendance record. 

8. The ability to establish a good production record. 

9. The ability to establish good relationships with supervisors. 
10. The ability to solve problems without support mechanisms. 



Recommendations 

1. Im plement the Comprehensive Assessment and Support System : 
Assessment : 

Adult Nowicki-Strickland Internality-Externality Locus of Control Scale 

Personal Values Abstract 

General Aptitude Test Battery 

Kuder Preference Record - Vocational 

IP AT Anxiety Scale Questionnaire 

Mathematics Anxiety Rating Scale 

Mooney Problem Checklist 

Support : 

Financial aid for full-time and part-time students. 

Child care, day and evening. 

Counseling, individual and group. 

Peer support groups. 

Developmental studies and tutoring. 

Internality workshops. 

General l? independence M workshops. 

Budgeting 

Time management 

Assertiveness training 

Problem solving 
Emoloyability skills development workshops « 

Interview skills 

Completion of job apnlications 

Job hunting techniques 

Labor market and career information 

The following flow chart (see Figure 1) explains the order of delivery 
of these services. 
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Figure 1 
Participant Flow Chart 



Outreach and 
Recruitment 



Assessment 



Counseling 



Referral 



Exit 



Application for 
Financial Aid 



Registration 



Enrollment 



\ Developmental / \ Technical/ V Intemali ty / 
\ Studies I \Prograiy Workshops/ 



Ongoing Supportive Services 



Child Care 

Tutoring 

Workshops 



Peer Support Group 

Counseling 

Seminars 



Course Completion 



Employability Skills 
Development Workshops 



Graduation 



Placement 



Follow-Up 
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The findings indicate that the ANS-IE and the PVA Socialization scale are 
the best predictors of success. This, however, does not negate the importance 
of other aptitude, personality and vocational interest measures included in the 
batterv. Students will benefit from obtaining as much information as possible 
when making career decisions. Students should be counseled based upon the results 
of the battery by comparing their scores to the profiles made by technical program 
graduates. This procedure is fully described in Appendix H. ' By comparing them- 
selves to graduates, they will be able to assess their own strengths and weak- 
nesses • 

The CASS battery should be restandardized in the future on a group of incoming 
freshmen who have had no previous technical training. Profiles should be kept on 
all low income head of household women. When at least 50 (preferably more) of 
these students graduate, it will be possible to develop new norms which are free 
of the confounding variable of previous training. Until this new standardization 
is accomplished, the following equation may be utilized to predict success: 

F(X) « .139 x AITS-IE - .186 x PVA Sn + 3.157 

If the value of X is less than .192, the probability is that the student will 
graduate. 

2. Exoand recruitment efforts . Low income head of household women possess the 
ability to complete training. However, a negligible number are doing so — few 
even try. An effort must be made to more adequately serve this segment of the 
community. 

3. I ncrease supportive services . Many supportive services needed by low income 
head of household women are already available at San Antonio College. However, 
several new services are required, including primarily an internality workshop. 
The publication Improving Student Motivation (Roueche & Mink, 1979) outlines 
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procedures which have been used with success to develop internality in community 
college students. Child care should also be expanded for evening students. Work- 
shops available through San Antonio College's Women's Opportunity Workshops could 
readily be revised to meet the special needs of the target population. Similar 
revisions could be made to SAC's employability skills development workshops and 
seminars • 

4. Increase interfacing and coordination between supportive services components . 
The fragmented nature of supportive services on campus makes it possible for 
women to "get lost between the cracks." More communication between components 
with respect to mutual clients and shared responsibility will facilitate and 
strengthen supporting activities, 

5. Increase one year technical program offerings . The mean number of semester 
hours completed by the Non-Returning Students in this study was 29.87. This 
amount of technical training is almost sufficient to receive a one-year certificate. 
By offering more one-year programs, many women would be able to receive a cer- 
tificate leading to employment in a technical field. The drain of personal and 
economic resources makes two-year programs an unrealistic goal for some women 
with dependents. 
Implications at the State Lev el 

The implementation of the above recommendations is dependent, in part, upon 
state policies. The following policy modifications will facilitate equal access 
to low income head of household women: 

1. Exempt student financial aid monies in the calculation of AFDC benefits. 

2. Provide financial aid to part-time students whose family responsibilities 
prevent full-time enrollment. 

3. Expand day care provisions to provide equal access. 

4. Support the development of one-year technical programs. 
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APPENDIX A 



The following appendix was originally included in Pennsylvania Stat e 
Guidelines for Establishing Programs and Services for Displaced Uomemakers 
by Katherine Towns (1980). It is included here as a short list of finan- 
cial aid resources available to disadvantaged community college students. 
Other more complete lists are available. 

General Information on Funding 



The Dire ctory of Financial Aids for Women , By Gail Ann Schlacter, Los 
Angelesf Reference Press Service, 1979. $15.95. 

Educational Financial Aid Sources for Women , by Clairol Loving Care Scholar- 
ship Program, 345 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022. free. 

Chronicle Student Aid Annual , by Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
Moravis, NY 13118 (1977-78 edition) $12.00 (aid programs of labor unions, 
state and federal governments and business firms). 

Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance (FDA), Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 $20.00 

Catalog of Federal Programs Related to Community Education , Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402 

National Center for Community Action (NCCA) Where the Money Is and Human 
Work for Human Needs , (paperbacks that identify and describe Federal 
Government funding sources geared to help low-income people, available 
from National Center for Community Action, 1328 New York Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 

The Foundation Directory from Foundation Center, 888 7th Avenue, New York, 
NY 10019, $36.00 

Directory of Special Problems for Minority Group Members: Career Information 
Services, Emplo y ment Skills Banks, Financial Aid , by Willis L. Johnson, Ed. 
Carrett Park Press, Garrett Park, MD 20766, 1975 $8.50 

Selected List o f Postsecondary Education Opportunities for Minorities and 
T 7omen. United States Office of Education, Bureau of Postsecondary Education, 
Washington, DC 20202 

Financial Aid for The Handicapped , by Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Division of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, 623 East Adams Street, Springfield, II. 62706 
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Career Development Opportunities for Sfa fcive Americans, United States 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Indian 
Education Programs, Box 1788, Albuquerque, NM ^ >371G3, Free (applicants must 
be one-quarter or more Indian, Eskimo or Alev*}- 

Barro n's Handbook of Junior and -fl flaBflftlty College Financial Aid , by Barron's 
Mucaticn Series, Inc., U3 Crosbys Pas*. Drive, Woodbury, NY 11797, (1977) 
$6.95 plus 50C postage. 

Don't Hi^s Out, the Ambitious Stetent y s Guide to Scholarships and Loans , by 
O^tameron Association, Box 3437, Alexandria, VA 22302 (1977) $1.50 (Federal, 
Stace, Private aid for graduate and undergra&sate students 9 special section 
on minorities.) 

Financial Aid for Hi g her Educatio n, by Orecm D<aeslor, William C. Brown Co., 
Publishers, 2460 Keiper BoulevardT " *u^ie, IA 52001, (1976-77 revised 
edition) $14.95. (Financial Aid fete: the first year of College listing 
programs for students showing high fe^adeiftlc ability based on high school 
record and financial need.) 

How to Obtain Money for College, A Co mplete Guide to the Sourc es of Financial 
Aid for Education, by William E. ^-ar, Arrro Publishing Co., Inc., 219 
Park Avenue South, New York, NY £0003 (1976) $5.00. 

How to Understand, Apply for and Obtai n Financial, Aid for Yo ur Post-Secondary 
Education, by C. Waner Hood *nd John R. Riina. John R* Ri na, Box 16280, 
Baltimore, MD 21210. (1978) $5.95. 

Need A Lift? by The American Legion Educational and Scholarship Program, The 
American Legion, Box 1055, Indianapolis, IN 46206 (1978 revised ed.) 50$ 
(Revised annually - information on careers and scholarships for undergraduates 
who are children or spouses of disabled veterans). 

An Introduc t ion to Proposal Writing, available from Grove A. Spearly, Jr. 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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APPENDIX B 
E?1PL0YER INTERVIEW 



Section I - Overview 

Hie interviewer provided a brief overview of the research nroject and 
described to what use the information would be put. Approval to identify the 
company bv name was requested. The interviewees were then aslied if they had 
any nuestions. 

Soct lon II - Assessment Procedures 



Ql. \Ihat assessment instruments and interview procedures are currently utilized 
to assess applicants for technical positions renuirinp up to an AAS degree? 

02. Tr hat instruments or procedures are used to select these employees for 
nromotion (criteria for upward mobilitv) or elimination? 

03. What personal skills are desirable in employees elieirc.le ;:or raises or 
promotions? 

S ection III - Working T7 ith Disadvantaged Women (If Applicable) 

01. Have you ever worked with local agencies that specialise in training or 
niacins disadvantaged women? (Or, Do you have any knowledge of how dis- 
advantaged xjomen, particularly low income head of household women, are 
performing as a jrroup within your organization?) 

Q2. As a group, can you make any observations about them (including strengths, 
-weaknesses, etc.) in relation to career upward mobility? 

03. Do you have any suggestions to improve the emnloy^bility of these women? 
Section TV - Comments 
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APPENDIX C 

aU^STIGHIiUS FOR HJ3ISTIGT033 12 SA'Ifl. 
^HCCZSSi;iG, SHAFTING, A2D HSCTCHICS 



lease do not put your nane on this questionnaire.) 

What subject do you teach? 
Coaputer Sciences 

Drafting 

HJlectronics 



How many years have you taught at a college level? 

Are the majority of your classes taught in the day or evening? 
. Day Evening 

In your experience , how do students whom you have known to be low income 
head of household vrosen differ from other students in their -oerf ormance? 

Not at all 

liore successful 



Less successful 



(If they are a combination of both, please describe each above.) 

In your experience , what differences exist between women who complete 
your technical program and those who drop out? 



In your experience , what can be done to improve the performance of low 
income head of household women in your program? 



What do you perceive as the -orimary activities that . r ac:ilitate success 
of low income women in your program? 



••hat do you perceive as the primary harriers to low income Lead of 
household women in completing technical programs? -< 



In what ways can the college "be more supportive in assisting your 
efforts to facilitate success of these women? 



What supportive services are currently available to low income heads 
of household in your program area? 

Presently 

Available ZTeeded Not Needed 

Financial Aid 

Trans port at ion 

' * " Day care 

Peer Counseling 

~" Individual Counseling 

" Group Counseling 

~" Peer Support Group 

™~~ *~ Tutoring 

' ~ ™ Part -tine work 

„ „ n ~ Career information regarding 

« technical programs 

Other (please explain) 



C omenta: 
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Please fill out the following: 

I* Identification number, please leave blank. 

Name 

(Last) (First) (?!) 

Social security number 



Address 

(Street) (Apt. #) 



(City) (State) (Zip) 

Teleohone number 



^lease write the number of your answer in the blank next to the question, 

2. . T Tnat was your age when you enrolled at SAC for technical training in data 

processing, drafting or electronics? 

(1) under 13 (5) 30 - 33 

(2) 18 - 21 (6) 34 - 37 

(3) 22 - 25 (7) 38 + 

(4) 26 - 29 

?. J-.liat is your ethnicity? 

"(1) Black (4) Oriental 

(2) Hispanic (5) Other 

(3) Anglo 

4* IJhat was the hirhast srade you completed before you enrolled at SAC? 

(1) less than 9 (5) GED 

(2) 9 (6) high school graduate 

(3) 10 (7) one year of college 

(4) 11 (S) more khan one year of college 



J'Jhat was your marital status while a student? 

(1) sinsle (4) married 

(2) single, divorced (5) widowed 

(3) single, separated (6) other, please explain 



Jtere you the head of your household while you were a student? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

JIow nany of your children lived with you while you were a student? 

(1) one (4) four (7) seven 

(2) tv?o (5) five (S) eight or more 

(3) three (6) si:: (9) none 



Row manv were arre 5 or less? 

(1) one' (4) four (7) none £ 

(2) two (5) five 

(3) three (6) six or more 

T 7hat was your estimated monthly income while a student? 

(1) 50 - $199 (4) $600 - $799 (7) $1200 + 

(2) $200 - $399 (5) $300 - $999 

(3) $400 - $599 (6) $1000 - $1199 

Did you receive financial aid? 

(1) ^es 

(2) no 

TJhich program are (were) you enrolled in? 

(1) data processing 

(2) drafting 

(3) electronics 

Are (were) you a day or evening student? 
"(1) Day 

(2) Evening 

(3) Combination 

Do (did) you attend full-time or part~r.irne? 
"(1) Full-time 

(2) Part-time 

(3) Combination 

Are you a graduate of data processiuf grafting or electronics (or, will 
you graduate Zhis ^-wjester)? 

(1) ves 

(2) no 

(3) graduate :<\ ar^t-^r fluid 

Are vou currently enrolled in college? 

(1) ves 

(2) no 

Have you completed your technical hours requirement for your program as 
follows? 

Computer Programmer - 46 rafting * 42 (which includes 6 hrs, of te 
Computer Ooerator - 35 .xectronics = 34 

(1) yes 

(2) no 
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Please state the extent to which the following oroblerus interfered with vour 
education. Use the following responses for questions 17 - 33. 

(1) .lone (2) Occasionally (3) Frequently (A) Continuous, causing withdrawal. 

17. General financial difficulty 

18. deduction of government funds 

19. Transportation 

20. Problems with child care 

21. Lack of academic assistance (tutoring) 

22. Lack of academic ability 

23. Problems with teachers 

24. Lack of encouragement 

25. Conflicts with my job (if applicable) 

26. Lack of time to study 

27. Lack of preparation (lack of adequate educational background) 

22. Feelings of not belonging 

29. Health problems (mine) 

30. Family health problems 

31. Household responsibilities 

32. Personal problems 

33. Other (please explain 



DO HOT USE 

GATE PVA 



34. . 


G 








50. 


MY 




35. 


4 








51, 


SM 




36. 


M 










FY 




37. 


o 








ijonev 






I aider 










53. 


Total 




38. M 


41. 


P 


44. 


Mu 


Student 


standrne 




39. C 


42. 


A 


45. 


SS 


. 54. 


Technical 


Course GPA 


40. _S 


43. 


L 


46. 


CI 


55. 


Technical 


Hours Completed 


ANS-IE 










56. 


Total GpA 





47. 



IPAT ASP 

43 . *ten 

X -ARS 

49. Total 
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APPENDIX E 
Telephone Script 

My name is _ and I am calling about a research project beins 

conducted by San Antonio College. V7e are currently doing research on women 
in data processing, drafting and electronics. We are developing a compre- 
hensive assessment and support system to help future women students stay in 
school and be more successful. Could 1 ^sk ysu a few questions? 

(1) What subject did you major in? 

(2) Did you finish all your technical courses in your major area? 

(3) (If \\2 is no) Whs*; was your goal? (Did you want to take just a few 
courses or did you want to do more but quit? 

(4) Were you or are you head of household? 

(5) Did you receive financial aid? 

I hone you can help us by agreeing to take some tests that we are trying to 
develop into the battery we will be using in the future. Your scores will 
be completely anonymous and will be averaged with everyone else's to develop 
norms for the future students. We'll be hapDy to let you know your scores 
if you're interested. The test battery takes 4 hours and we'll pay you 
$10,00, so it's obvious that you're not doing it for the money - you 1 re doing 
it to help future women students- Your participation is very important. 
Can I schedule you for a test date? 

The tests are given in the Counseling Center in the Fletcher Administra- 
tion Center. The lady giving the tests is Gaynell Proa. Please call me at 
733-2947 and reschedule your test date if you can't make it. 
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CITY OF SAH AHTONI0 
(CM SITE IMTERVIEW) 



Date: January 15, 1982 ' 

Time: 1:30 p.m. 

Interviewer: Susan Nelson, Research Coordinator, SAC 

Interviewee: Glenda Kothmann, Testing Supervisor 

I. Provided Ms, iCothmann with brief overview of the nroject. She had 
no questions. 

II. Assessment Procedures 

01. What assessment instruments and interview procedures are currently 
utilized to assess applicants for technical positions requiring up 
to an MS degree? 

Al. Data processing applicants undergo no testing. Drafting applicants 
are required to bring work samples. Electronics Technician I and II 
applicants take a 30 minute, 20 item theory test (including problem 
solving for the Elec. II applicants) which has been develop in-house. 
They muse pass with a score of 70%. (The city is in the process of 
gathering information on incoming applicants so that norms can be 
established. After data has been collected on 100 applicants, new 
cut off scores will be established.) 

Applicants who pass a written test and have met minimum job 
requirements, fill out an application and are placed on an eligibility 
list. Candidates are rank-ordered on the list according to total 
number of points awarded for test scores, ;v.*ditional schooling, 
additional experience, years worked with the city, and veteran status. 

Eligibility lists are sent to the appropriate department, where: 
the department interviewer selects from three to twenty applicants 
to interview, depending upon the position. 

?2. What instruments or procedures are used to select these employees 
for promotion (criteria for upward mobility) or elimination? 

A2. A performance appraisal is taken into consideration, alon^ with 
personal knowledge of the supervisor, seniority, attendance, and 
other factors. Performance appraisals are made specifically for 
each job, but all include Task Statements, Performance Expectations 
and Standards. Employees are rated as 'Exceeds /" r eets/Below 
e::pectations in 6 categories, including Productivity (6 items), TJdrk 
I*ai?its/.Lttitudes (7 items), Personal Qualities (4 items) , Supervisory 
Skills (S items if applicable), Additional ^actors (at the option 
of the supervisor), and Overall !7ork Performance (one summative sr.^-r^ 

03. r raat personal skills are desirable in employees eligible for raiser 
or promotions? 
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A3. Production and adherence to a strict attendance policy are of primary 
importance. 

III. Vorking With Disadvantaged T7omen 

11. Have you ever worked with local agencies that specialize in training 
and placing disadvantaged women? 

Al . Yes 

02. As a sroup, can you make any observations about them (including 
strenghts, weaknessess, etc.) in relation to career upward mobility? 

A2. "-To - the onlv interaction the testing center has with them is to test 
them. They are not observed or followed up once they complete this 
phase of the application process. 

03. Do you have any suggestions to improve the employ ability of these 

A3. Yes. Women in general need to be informed of the excellent employ- 
ment opportunities available with the city. Due to affirmative 
action policy, there are many opportunities that exist but that are 
unknown to most women. 

IV. Comments 

Tuition reimbursement is available for City employees. There are 
also in-house training classes available requiring supervisor approval. 
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VALERO ENERGY CORPORATION 
(ON SITE INTERVIEW) 
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Date : 



January 14, 1902 



Time: 



4:00 p.m. 



Interviewer: Susan kelson, Research Coordinator, SAC 

Interviewee: Kathy Patzman, Manager, Employee Training and Development 

I. Provided Ms. Patzman with a brief overview of reseat ch project. She 
had no questions, 

II. Assessment Procedures 

01. T *Tiat assessment instruments and interview procedures are currently 
utilized to assess applicants for technical positions requiring 

up to an AAS degree? 

Al. No tests are currently required for these positions. Drafting 

applicants are requested to bring in a work sample portfolio. All 
applicants bring in a transcript which is reviewed during a. fairly 
structured interview, which includes such topics as: describing 
their experience and relating it to required qualifications; 
describing past work projects; discussing likes and dislikes; and 
discussing environments in which they feel they can work. The 
transcript and job references are all weighted in the hiring decision. 

Valero is exploring the possibility of a testing program for 
Information Systems (data processing trainee) applicants. The tests 
under consideration are the Employment Aptitude Survey (including 
Verbal Comprehension, Numerical Reasoning, and Verbal Reasoning) and 
the SRA Computer Aptitude Test Battery. The test will be validated on 
3 groups-just entering employees, those who have been employed for 
one year, and employees who have worke* ;n field for several 
years. Valero plans to establish norms «. pon their own employees. 

02. What instruments or procedures are used to select these employees 
for promotion (criteria for upward mobility) or elimination? 

A2. A subjective performance appraisal by the supervisor, which 

describes tasks and evaluates how well they meet their objectives, 
is one criteria. However, the key promotion criteria is supervisor 
recommendation. When job openings are available, supervisors 
promote one of their employees or seek, by work of mouth, infor- 
mation on qualified employees from other supervisors in other 
departments. 

A career path model, which will include open posting of job 
vacancies and promotion opportunities, and applications open to all 
employees, is under study. This job posting system will be implemented 
this spring. Also, a new 5 point rating scales will soon be implemented, 
which consists of a supervisor and employee stating job expectations 
at the begining of the year and measuring the successful attainment of 
these agreed upon goals. 



TT hat personal skills are desirable in employees eligible for 
raises or pronotions? 

First hiph performance is considered. Also, enthusiasm, inintiative, 
energy, the ability to plan and to set reasonable limits in their 
work, and the willin<*ness to accept additional work assignments 
are desirable. 

I.'orkin?* With Disadvantaged Uomen 

Pave you ever worked with local acencies that specialize in 
training and placing disadvantaged women? 

Yes - Valero has employed two participants in non-traditional 

positions at our ESCO Supply operation. 

As a r.rouo, can you make any observations about then (including 
strengths, weaknesses, etc.) in relation to career upward mobility? 

Yes - Their strengths include their enthusiasm and assertiveness 
(which nay be a result of their *U*EE training). They take advantage 
of every opportunity and they are very interested in their career. 
TJoth women are placed in the sane work environment, which may 
prevent then from feeling isolated. Their weaknesses include a 
need for academic uperadin^ and sound career advice. They lack 
soohistication in corporate or^ainzational behavior. 

:')o you have any suggestions to inprove the employability c f these 
women? 

disadvantaged women need to. be provided with information so that 
they nay make sound career and business decisions. They need to 
be motivated to see the possibilities in their careers. They 
feel they have limited opportunities - they need to widen their 
horizons. Academic uo^radin^ is also useful. 

Comments 

T7 alero provides counseling services, in-house training 
professional workshops *.p career development, scholarships for college 
a*»e children of employees, and 307^ tuition reinbur semen t for employees 
takine work related college courses. Low income head of household 
women can benefit from many of these services. 
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H. B. ZACHRY 
(ON SITE EJT3EVIEW) 
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Oate : 



January 14, 1932 



Time : 



1:00 p.m. 



Interviewer: Susan llelson, Research Coordinator, SAC 

Interviewee: Grady 'laddox, Personnel Supervisor 

I. yrovided Mr. Haddox with a brief overview of research project. He 
had no questions. 

II. Assessment Procedures 

Ql. ! r aat assessment instruments and interview procedures are current, 

utilized to assess technical applicants requiring up to an AA5 di^iee? 

Al. The Nonderlick Personnel Test, a 12 minute general screening test, is 
s*iven to all applicants having an AAS or less. Tests are interpreted 
by using the Position Analysis Summary and Ethnic Conversion labile, 
which includes published norms, in the Examiner Handbook. (H, B. 
Zachry submits the raw data they collect on each applicant Co the 
Wonderlick publishers, who incorporate this data into their regularly 
updated norms.) Applicants are never eliminated on the basis of test 
scores alone. 

Drafting applicants (they hire a very small number) are asked to 
bring in work samples. All applicants bring in their transcripts 
for general review. 

An unstructured interview, lasting about 15 minutes,, is conducted 
r rith each applicant. The transcript , r *sume (if provided), and 
application are discussed, along with such open-ended questions as 
rJt 7hat do you like (and dislike) about this kind of work?" and "What 
Jo you see yourself doing five years from now?" They are asked specifi- 
cally about any breaks in their educational or vocational history. 

After their employment history has been verified by contacting 
references, qualified applicants are referred to a second interviewer 
within the department they are applying to. This interview is the 
most important factor in hiring. 

02. ^at instruments or procedures are used to select these employees for 
promotion (criteria for upward mobility) or elimination? 

A2. Strictly the perceptions of the supervisor. No performance evaluation 
is filled out. Promotions are based almost entirely on production. 

Q3. What personal skills are desirable in employees eligible for raises 
or promotions? 



A3. In OJT positions, raises tiro usually based on the emDloyee's success- 
fullv neetinr the Association of General Contractors' guidelines for 
training and skill level. Promotions are baser! on supervisor's recorv 
nendations. The AGC criteria is for the OJT Program and does not 
necessarily set midlines for all promotions or raises. The super- 
visor's decisions on these items, in some of our divisions, are not 
based on AGC criteria, but the pcrfornance of the individual as 
comnared with the other enployees of like crafts and abilities. 

III. Tforkin? n itb disadvantaged ' T <W - 4 

01. Have you ever worked with local agencies that specialize in training 
and placing disadvantaged women? 

Al. I!. ?i. Zachry hires women who fall under the Targeted Job Ta:: Credit 
program, and we also hire women due to our a^sressive affirmative 
action policy, but I cannot identify these women as a r$roup. 

^2. ::/.\ 
P3. ::/a 

IV. Comments: "one 
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CO. I? ANY 1 
(Telephone Interview) 
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(This in format ion nay be used for research purposes, but the ' company prefers not 
to be identified by name.) 

jate: January 6, 1982 

Tine: 9:00 a. n. 

Interviewer: Susan ITelson, Research Coordinator, SAC 

Interviewee: Personnel Supervisor 

..Applicants in the areas of data processing, electronics and drafting 
are currently being assessed by two means: (1) an employment interview: 
and (2) a background investigation, x^hich includes educational background, 
former employers, and personal references. The weight of each of these 
factors is determined by the particular requirements stated for each vacancy. 

The most important factor involved in obtaining employment in any 
company is a successful, relatively unstructured interview, which has been 
estimated to account for as much as 60% of the decision in some cases. If 
the interview is unsuccessful, an applicant has little chance of being inves- 
tigated. If it is passed successfully, a background investigation is 
completed. 

Educational requirements of an A.S. or A. A.S. decree or its equivalent 
are not required for jobs in data processing. Professional programmers 
and system analysts require a Dachelors decree: other non-professional data 
processing positions require a high school diploma. However, people with 
A.S. decrees are often emoloyed as computer operators or tape librarians, 
and although their decrees are not required, they are considered as having 
superior qualifications in some cases. Some electronics technician positions 
require an A.S. or its equivalent. In this case, the educational background 
of the applicant is more important. Work samples are not required of 
drafting applicants, but ,are regarded as a definite 'plus 1 '. 

Former employer references and personal references are used as an 
additional source of information. 

Until a few years ago, personnel testing was extremely important in 
selecting personnel at this company. Due to legislation involving Title 
VII and the ~E0C, the lecal guidelines for testing for selection became so 
stringent and complex that their successful testing orogran was abandoned 
altogether. 

During the years that the interviewee developed, validated and super- 
vised the testing nroeram, the following tests, among others, were used 
with good results: (1) The California Short ^orm intelligence test (2) The 
.Cuder Preference >ecor^ (3) The Tid^ards "'•irr^r.r.l Preference Schedule 
(4) miscellaneous tests for supervisory aptitude, clerical ability, otc. 



(on ."sits i"TERVir. T r) 

(This information may be used for research purposes, but the conpany prefers not 
to be identified by name.) 

Date: January 5, 1982 

Time : 9:00 a.m. 

Interviewer: Susan Jelson, Research Coordinator, SAC 

Interviewee: Personnel Supervisor 

I. Provided interviewee with a brief overviex/ of research project. He 
had no questions. 

II. Assessment Procedures 

01. T r nat assessment instruments and interview procedures are currently 
utilized to assess applicants for technical positions requiring 
up to an AAS degree? 

Al . Applicants in the drafting and data orocessing areas are 

hired strictly on the basis of a strtictured personnel interview. 
College transcripts are taken into limited consideration* It is 
felt that there is no present need to test these individuals in 
any way, an interview being sufficient for their purposes. 

In addition to an interview, applicants in the electronics 
technician field are given a one hour timed paper-and-pencil elec- 
tronics test* This test has been developed in-house and covers 
electronics knowledge only* Almost all applicants complete the 
test; however, some do very poorly, and some decline to take 
it at all when they receive it because they perceive it as beyond 
their level of competence. No cut-off score has been established 
for the electronics test. Due to test anxiety or ability to 
bluff, applicants 1 scores are treated as a secondary source of 
information. The interview, which also taps their electronics 
knowledge, is the primary basis for the decision to hire or not 
to hire. 

Q2. ttfiat instruments or procedures are used to select these employees 
for promotion (criteria for upward mobility) or elimination? 



V 



A2. A standard in-house performance anpraisal is filled out on each 
employee, and managers promote their employees based upon these 
aporaisals and other personal knowledge of the employee. The 
seven areas of evaluation include job knowledge, quality of work, 
quantity of work, judgement, dependability, versatility, and 
relation to others. Attendance is very important. 
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Tn-house training is available from time to time in some techni- 93 

cal areas. To qualify for this training, an employee submits an 

application which must be approved by his/her manager (which 

depends to a large extent on the manager's willingness to take 

money from his/her budget to pay for training). The employee 

is also required to meet with a selection panel for final 

approval, which bases approval upon a sincere interest to learn. 

Tuition reimbursement is provided to employees who pass, college 

courses with at least a C leading to a job-related degree. 

This benefit is made available to any employee from the first 

day of employment. 

03. What personal skills are desirable in employees eligible for 
raises or promotions? 

A3. To be promoted from a technician position, a person must 

have, alons with good performance, a more aggressive or asser- 
tive personality than the "average'' technician. It has been 
observed that technicians at Company 2> particularly in the 
drafting area, are :i loncrs IT who prefer to be ''individual con- 
tributors 11 , working somewhat independently, rather than 
supervisors. This company looks for the ability to work in a 
very dynamic environment (which entails flexibility and tolerance 
f or* ambir.uity) due to the frequent or unpredictable changes 
in oDerations. 



III. forking With Disadvantaged Women 

01. Have you ever worked with local agencies that specialize in 
training and placing disadvantaged women? 

Al. Yes I 

02. As a sroup, can you make any observations about them (including 
strengths and weaknesses s , etc.) in relation to career upward 
mobility? 

A2. Yes - As a "roup they tend to lack self-confidence — they tend to 

say ,J I don't know if* I can do that, 5 ' instead of "I'm willing to try." 
Once they are working, however, they tend to have a very positive 
attitude about their job. They perhaps are a bit more loyal, 
willing to take a few more : 'har knocks'" than a person who feels 
more confident of their ability to find work elsewhere. 

H3. Do vou have any suggestions to improve the enr>loyability of these 
women? 

A3. Unfortunately, there <seens to be a bias against someone returning 

to the work force after a lengthy absence as ooposed to someone who h 
just completed hi^h. school. IZmployers, ratber than enmloyees, 
are the ones who need educating in this case. Perhaps emo lovers 
could also do more in the line o^ adapting some of their policies 
to fit their needs. At the present tire, Company 2 has fiiven 
no specific consideration to the needs of these finales heads 
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of household -. they are expected to fit into the present 
situation, like all other employees. 

Comments 

As a whole, low income fenale heads of households are a good 
labor pool. However, they often times M lack balance" in the 
marketable skills, area. They either lack ski.llsy.or complete 
many diverse CETA training programs simply taking advantage of 
classroom training opportunities rather than truly desiring to work. 
In these cases they arc* not hired at Conpany 2* Women who have 
completed technical training and desire to work, however, appear 
to have good work records and lower overall attrition rates. 
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GO'TAliY 3 95 
(Telephone Interview) 

(This information may be used for research purposes, but the comnany prefers not 
to be identified by name.) 

Hate: January 13,1982 

Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Interviewer; Susan kelson, Research Coordinator, SAC 

Interviewee: Personnel Supervisor 

I. Provided interviewee with a brief overview of research project. She had 
no questions. 

II. Assessment Procedures 

n l. Tnat assessment instruments a\u\ interview procedures am currently 
utilized to assess applicants for technical positions requiring * 
up to an AAS degree? 

\lm V.o tests are given to applicants who have two year decrees. 

Applicants with less than a two year decree are civen the Adaptability 
Test (for general comprehension) and the Bennett Mechanical Test. 
Their test selections are confidential-no t for public release.) 
National norms are used (informally). Drafting applicants are asked 
to bring in work samples. Transcripts are evaluated for all applicants 
with training in drafting, data processing and electronics. Good 
grades are a definite plus. 

A structured interview is held with all applicants. The results 
of the interview are at least as, if not <more, important than the 
transcript evaluation. The structured interview includes a discussion 
of the applicant's application and resume , esnecially the areas of 
education and work experience. Interviewers seek information ( on an 
applicant's knowledge, communication skills, and personality. A 
candidate nsut— exhibit personal skills that would enable hem/her to be 
a cooperative member of a work grcmp. 

02. T Jhat instruments or procedures are used to select these employees for 
promotion (criteria for upward mobility) or elimination? 

A2. To be promoted, an employee bids on Dosted jobs. The anplicant is' 
interviewed, and the applicant's present supervisor provides and 
informal evaluation of attendance, punctuality, attitude and knowledge. 
To be eliminated, an employee either is not punctual, ahs poor attendance, 
has a poor attitude, or is eliminated for non-nerf ormance. All 
evaluation procedures are informal, and^f^is the duty of the supervisor 
to keep his employees informed of theiy performance. 
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•' , 96 

•ttiat personal skills are desirable in enplbyees eligible for raises 
or prorations? 

Coooerativeness, volunteering for late work or e::tra assists and 
a <-*llin<moss to ".earn are all important personal skills. Cnnloyees 
can'ask to attend special in-hot.se trainin 3 programs, which demonstrates 
initiative. 

III. ''orhins Hith Disadvantaged T -'onen 

1. Have you ever worked with local a-encies that specialize in training 
and placing disodvan taged women? 

Al. Hot specifically, but I feel that ve do fare a lar-e nuaber of low 
incone head of household uonen. 

" \s a -roup, can you nal:e any observations about then (including strengths 
weaknesses, etc.) in relation to career upward mobility. 

s-> The onlv liabilitv that inter xevers nay suspect is "Will they niss 
work due to household responsibilities?" Their main streneta seems 
to be responsibility. 

03. do you have any eupgeetioas to improve enployability of these uoran? 
A3. Hone that I can think of. 
I T? . Comments: ."one 
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(Telephone Interview) 

(This information nay oe used for research purposes, but the company perfers not 
to be identified by name.) 



Date: January 13, 1932 

Tine: 3:00 p.m. 

Interviewer: Susan .Telson, Research Coordinator, SAC 

Interviewee: Personnel Supervisor 

I. Provided interviewee with a brief overview of the project, Explained 
that the information sought would be used to assist SAC in developing 
a comprehensive assessment and support system for low income head of 
household women entering data processing, drafting and electronics. 

II. Assessment Procedures 

01. What assessment instruments and interview procedures are currentlv 
utilized to assess applicants for technical positions requiring up 
to an AAS decree? 

Al. No tests are given. It is felt that an adequate validation is not 

possible to obtain and that testing is not feasible today. Transcripts 
(an adequate measure of the person's ability in the subject area) are 
reviewed, and emphasis is placed on academic performance as comoared 
to other applicants for the same oosition. Recruiters review the 
transcripts and applications during an unstructured interview, which 
includes a discussion of work experience and job-related experience. 
Transcript and application review are as important as the interview. 

r*2. \!hat instruments or procedures are used to select these ennloyees for 
promotion (criteria for upward mobility) or elimination? 

A2. a standard performance evaluation is used, which covers the traditional 
areas of work quality and quantity, job knowledge, cooperation, and 
^thers. Elimination can oossibly result from poor evaluation, 
especially attendance, but verbal and written reprimands allow 
the employee an adequate opportunity to imorove. 

03. T7 hat personal skills are desirable in employees eligible for raises 
or promotions? 

A3. 0*' course, a good performance appraisal is required. Schools such 

as SAC should also teach students pood verbal and written communications 
skills in preparing them to become electronic technicians or drafters. 
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III. "orkine Tith Disadvantaged !-'omen 

°1. :Lave you ever worked with local agencies that specialize in training 
and placing disadvantaged women? 

Al. ^though this company has hired many women that indicate that, they 
are heads of household returning to the -wort force after many years 
as a housewife, we have no way of assessing their performance a 
Sroup once they are hired. 

.^2. As a proupv can you make any observations about them (including 

■ strengths , weaknesse? ? etc.) in relation to career upward mobility? 



No. 



03. Do you have any suggestions to improve the enployability of these 
women? 

■A3". The ability to fill out jan 'application form correctly and neatly 
is v*rv important. Of equal importance is the ability to sell 
onesself in an interview. Main tain in ft a hifh GVA is probably one 
of the most important factors in becoming employed in a position 
requiring an AAS decree. 

I" . Cements 

These responses are from the employment center, which 1 is more 
concerned with hiring than anything else, and is not involved with 
the reviews and appraisals of the technicians hired at this office, 
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APPENDIX G 
OPINION SURVEY 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

Below are a number of questions about various topics. They have been 
collected from different groups of people and represent a variety of 
opinions. There are no right or wrong* answers to this questionnaire : 
we are only interested in your opinions on thses questions. Please circle 
{, yes :: or "no" for each question below. 



1. Do you believe that most problems will solve themselves if 
you just don't fool with them? 

2. Do you believe that you can stop yourself from catching 
a cold? 

3. Are some people just bom lucky? 



YES 

YES 
YES 



NO 

NO 
NO 



4. Most of the time do* you feel that getting good grades 

meant a great deal to you? YES NO 

5. Are you often blamed for things that just aren't your fault? YES NO 

6. Do you believe that if somebody studies hard enough he or 

she can pass any subject? YES NO 

7. Do you feel that most of the time it doesn't pay to try hard 

because things never turn out right anyway? YES MO 

8. Do you feel that if things start out well in the morning that 

it's going to be a good day no matter what you do? YES NO 



9. Do you feel that most of the time parents listen to what 
their children have to say? 

10. Do you believe that wishing can make good things happen? 

11. Wien you get punished does it usually seem it's for no 
good reason at all? 

12. Most of the time do you find it hard to change a friend's 
(mind) opinion? 

13. Do you think that cheering more than luck helps a team 
to win? 

14. Did you feel that it was nearly impossible to change your 
parent's mind about anything? 

15. Do you believe that parents should allow children to make 
most of their own decisions? 



YES 
YES 



YES 



YES 



YES 



YES 



NO 
NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



16. Do you feel that when you do something wrong there's 
very little vou can do to make it right? 



YES 



NP 
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NO 



17. DoV:you believe that most people are just bom good at sports? YES 

18. Are most of the other people your age stronger than you are? YES Np 

19. Do you feel that one of the best ways to handle most problems 

is just not to think about them? YES N0 

20. Do you feel that you have a lot of choice in deciding who YES NO 
your friends are? 

21. If vou find a four leaf clover, do you believe that it might 

' bring you good luck? YES N0 

22. Did you often feel that whether or not you did your homework 

had much to do with what kinds of grades you got? YES NO 

23. Do you feel that when a person your age is angry at you, 

there's little you can do to stop him or her? YES NO 

24. Have you ever had a good luck charm? YES NO 

"25. Do you believe that whether or not people like you depends 

on how you act? YES m 

26. Did your parents usually help you if you asked them to? YES NO 

27. Have you felt that when people were angry with you it 

was usually for no reason at all? YES NO 



YES NO 
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28. Most of the time, do you feel that you can change what 
might happen tomorrow by what you do today? YES NO 

29. Do you believe that when bad things are going to happen they just 

are going to happen no matter what you try to do to stop them? YES NO 

30. Do you think that people can get their own way if they just 
keep trying? 

3U Most of the time do you find it useless to try to get your 

own way at home? YES N0 

32. Do vou feel that when good things happen they happen because 

of hard work? YES N0 

33. Do you feel that when somebody your age wants to be your enemy 

there's little you cau do to change matters? YES NO 

34 Do vou feel that it's easv to get friends to do what you want 

them to do? YES N0 

35. Do you usually feel that you have little to say about what 

you* get to eat at home? YES N0 

36. Do you feel that when someone doesn't like you there's little 

you can do about it? YES N0 

37. Did you usually feel that it was almost useless to try in 
school because most other children were just plain smarter 

0 YES NO 

than you are? 

; .106 ; 



38. Are you the kind of person who believes that planning ahead 

makes things turn out better? YES NO 

39. Most of the time, do you feel thac you have little to say about 

what vour family decides to do? YES NO 

40.. Do you think it's better to be smart than to be lucky? YES NO 



Score one point each for the following answers. Scored for externality - a 
lower score indicates internal locus of control. 

Yes - 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 27, 29, 31, 
33, 35, 36, 37, 39 

No - 2, 4, 6, 9, 13, 15, 20, 22, 25, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 38, 40 
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w " APPENDIX H 102 
CASS Profile Instructions 

The purpose of the CASS Profile is to allow students, through the use 
of this visual aid, to assess their strengths and weaknesses by comparing 
their scores to the scores made by the "average" graduate. The graduate 
profile and a blank profile are needed for counseling. 

The center dot on each line of the graduate profile represents the 
mean score for each measure* The oblong indicator drawn around each mean 
represents plus or minus one standard deviation. Graduates scored toward 
the top of the graph on all measures with the exception of the PVA Femininity 
scale, on which they scored lower. 

To counsel students, make a transparency of the CASS graduate profile 
and lay it over the profile of the student. The student will then be able 
to compare her scores to the mean scores of the graduates. In this manner, 
a student will be able to assess her own strengths and weaknesses. 
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